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A CLIFF VISITOR. 
Deep-blue with autumn blasts the billows 
rolled 
Before us as we scanned, on open page, 
The rarest spirit of our clime and age, 
When from the rocks above us, gray and cold 
A feathered glint of emerald and gold 
Flashed on our sense—as though the Con- 
cord mage 
Had sent a winged thought—a heritage 
Of finer truth than written word could hold. 
A hummingbird it was: fearless it flew 
And struck the scarlet robe beneath our 
feet 
In hope of honey. Man and Nature drew 
Once more into communion strange and 
sweet, 
And for the moment, rock and bird and sea 
The poet’s magic made humanity. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Teachers’ Federation, 
addressed 2,000 Philadelphia teachers at 
the Central High School in that city on 
Oct. 10, in behalf of the movement for 
better salaries, more secure tenure of 
office, and improved conditions generally. 
She spoke with wit and force, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. 
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Just now good citizens in Philadelphia 
are considerably stirred up over the bad 
state of the public schools, the poor sala- 
ties of the teachers, and the pervading 
and pernicious influence of politics on the 
school system. Three school directors, 
including the president and secretary of 
the board, have been convicted of extort- 
ing money from applicants for teachers’ 
positions, and sent to prison. The sums 
extorted ranged “from thirty dollars to 
one thousand dollars.’’ The sale of teach- 
ers’ positions has been carried on very 





generally, and those who have been 
brought to book are only a few of the 
offenders. 





The schools are run on the cheap sys- 
tem. The cost per capita is only about 
half that in Denver, where women vote. 
The Republican machine has been brazen- 
ly assessing all the male teachers to make 
them contribute to the campaign fund, 
and trying to assess the women. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff writes: 


This assessment of the men is simply 
the forerunner of an effort to bring the 
women into line, and unless public opinion 
in the meanwhile intervenes to prevent, 
we may expect in the near future to see 
the underpaid teachers of Philadelphia 
compelled to contribute, as some of them 
do already, two per cent. half yearly, of 
their already meagre salaries, to maintain 
the most notoriously corrupt political 
machine in the country. 





Philadelphia has 42 Sectional School 
Boards, one for each ward, with a general 
Board of Education over all. These 
boards are made up mainly of political 
henchmen. The Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia a few years ago 
analyzed their composition as follows: 
“Tt appears that among the members of 
these boards there are 52 holders of polit- 
ical positions, 14 liquor dealers, one al- 
leged keeper of a speak-easy, one alleged 
gambler by profession, six cigar dealers, 
two restaurant keepers, one bottler and 
four bartenders. Many of their members 
are of occupations which, though respect- 
able, do not suggest a choice based upon 
fitness in point of education; such, for 
instance, as two tipstaves, a court-crier, 
a watchman, a laborer, a janitor, an odor- 
less-excavatur foreman, a caterer, three 
teamsters, and a large number of mechan- 
ics, one publisher of a sporting paper, 
one professional ball player, thirty-two 
clerks, one trolley car conductor, and one 
motorman, How some of the latter could 
attend to the duties of school director it 
is difficult to conceive. In all, there are 
196 school directors who come under the 
above descriptions, against about 110 in 
mercantile and manufacturing occupa- 
tions, including salesmen and bookkeep- 
ers, and 72 belonging to learned profes- 
sions,”’ 





Miss Mason, the last remaining woman 
on the Board of Education, resigned a 
few days ago, following several others. 
Their wish to run the schools for the ben- 
efit of the children was too much out of 
harmony with the wish of the majority of 
the board to run them for the benefit of 
the politicians. 


Miss Dora Keen, daughter of the distin- 
guished surgeon, Dr. W. W. Keen, has 
been for six years a school director in the 
Ninth Ward, and has a fine record of ser- 
vice. Buta vacancy occurred in a certain 
school; Miss Keen, the principal, and sev- 
eral members of the board wanted to fill 
it with a competent teacher, while the 
‘*boss” of the ward, J. K. Myers, demand- 
ed the appointment of an incompetent 
one. Mr. Woodruff says: 

During the board meeting at which ac- 
tion on this case was taken, Myers, al- 
though not a member, designated by op- 
probrious epithets the several members 
who had the courage to vote against his 
choice; and, after the business was over, 
he made a personal and profane attack 
upon Miss Keen, of so virulent a nature 
that she was compelled in self-respect to 
leave the room. 

Myers prevented Miss Keen’s renomina- 
tion, and was reported in an interview in 
the Philadelphia Ledger as saying: 





A woman must not come into the school 
board and expect to run things as it suits 
her. The men know as much about edu- 
cation as Miss Keen does. Nor because 
she is a woman the men should not be 
bossed by her. No, sir! I don’t want 
such men on the board. I won’t have it. 
I supported the candidacy of Miss Keen 
the first time she was nominated. Since 
then she has never recognized me at all, 
in any manner; but she always thrust ber 
own ideas on the board and expected 
them to be followed. But she was mis- 
taken. She won't get there again. 


Dr. Keen, if we mistake not, is an op- 
ponent of equal suffrage. The state of 
the schools in Philadelphia might lead 
him to ask himself the question, ‘Have 
Philadelphia women all the rights they 
ought to want?”’ 





Mrs. Lydia Dewing of Natick, Mass., 
whose will has just been probated, left 
several private bequests and bequests for 
benevolent purposes, and made the Na- 





tick Woman Suffrage League her residu- 
ary legatee. She expressed the wish that 
a building or block be erected for them to 
own and to control, both principal and 
income, ‘‘as long as they can peacefully 
work for the cause of right and justice 
and equality for all.”’ 





THE STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

A most interesting article on the State 
Universities of America appears in the 
October number of Scribner's Magazine. 
The author, W. 8. Harwood, regards them 
as ‘the crown and summit of public edu- 
cational life,’ and sees in them ‘‘a notable 
triumph of democracy,’’ and ‘‘a proof of 
the stability and poise of the nation.” 
Their enrolment comprises one-half of the 
college and university students of the Re- 
public, and there is every sign of their 
continued growth and extension. After 
briefly stating the history of these institu- 
tions, and telling us how they originated 
and have developed, Mr. Harwood con. 
tinues: 

‘There are forty-one institutions com- 
ing under the head of State Universities, 
in addition to a number of Universities 
which, from to time, have been subject to 
national aid, but which are now private 
institutions. Some of these State Univer- 
sities are of recent origin in the newer 
States, some are more than a century old, 
and some are among the largest and most 
powerful Universities in the United States, 
Many millions of dollars are represented 
in their buildings and equipments, They 
have productive funds amounting to near- 
ly twenty-five millions of dollars, Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are annually 
appropriated by the State Legislatures for 
maintenance, equipment, or new build- 
ings. The annual income reaches the to- 
tal of eight millions of dollars.” This 
amount, he says, is ‘‘but half of what is 
spent in the country for higher educa- 
tion, but it about equals the total ex pend- 
ed by any other nation in the world.” 

He tells us further that ‘there are 42,- 
500 students in these publicly owned in- 
stitutions, 10,000 of whom are young 
women. They employ 4,000 instructors, 
and their libraries contain about 1,500,000 
volumes. Each University comprises from 
five to seven colleges. They are some- 
times controlled by the Governor of the 
State, and sometimes by a direct vote of 
the people. Substantial progress has 
been made in the effort to codrdinate the 
graded and high school work, so that 
high school certificates may be received, 
in lieu of entrance examinations. Stand- 
ards are high. In at least half a dozen of 
these State Universities entrance require- 
ments are as high as at Harvard, Prince- 
ton, or Yale, Coéducation in these State 
Universities is a success. An association 
of the leaders in this work, known as the 
‘National Associatlon of State Universi- 
ties,’ is now seven years old.” 

It will be a great surprise to many that 
one-half of the higher educational work 
of the nation is accomplished in State 
Universities. The great national univer- 
sity of which George Washington dreamed, 
and for the endowment of which he left a 
considerable sum of money to be invest- 
ed, seems unnecessary to-day, from the 
view-point of the facts given by Mr. Har- 
wood. The extension and growth of the 
State Universities is assured; many of 
them afford students the largest possible 
opportunities to be obtained anywhere at 
the present time, and broader training in 
even wider fields is a certainty in the near 
future. Every one should read the entire 
article of Mr. Harwood. For it heartens 
one to know that educational advantages 
are keeping pace with the needs of the 
people, women as well as men, and 
strengthens one’s faith in the prophecy 
that the 20th century is to be a century of 
thought and intellectual progress. 

M. A. L. 
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COLORADO CLUB WOMEN HAPPY. 





The ninth annual convention of the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
recently held, was an unusually happy as 
well as successful meeting, the members 
congratulating themselves on the success 
of their efforts in behalf of the child labor 
law and the adoption of the travelling 
libraries by the State. 

A half holiday was granted the teachers 
of Colorado Springs to attend the conven- 
tion and listen to the report of the Educa- 
tional Committee. The clubwomen are 
taking up a practical reform in regard to 
teachers’ salaries. It will be remembered 
that at the National Teachers’ Convention 
in Boston last summer, Miss Margaret 





Haley and others called attention to the 
fact that the average salary of a teacher 
in the public schools of the United States 
is less than $270 a year. A part of the 
report of the Educational Committee of 
the Colorado State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs referred to teachers’ salaries: 

It has been found that a maid working 
for $25 a month is better paid than a 
teacher making $50 a month. She can 
actually save more, not taking into ac- 
count the fact that we do not require a 
course in domestic science of the maid, 
while we demand at least eight years’ 
preparation of our teachers, and a teach- 
ing knowledge of almost every subject 
under the sun. Let us set the ball roll- 
ing in Colorado, where we have the vote, 
take it to St. Louis, and ask our great 
Federation to make it the main issue of 
that meeting that simple justice be done 
the great teaching force of this country. 

The report recommended that the spe- 
cial work of the State Federation for the 
coming year be the bending of their ener- 
gies towards the increasing of the teach- 
ers’ salaries. A woman member of the 
Colorado Springs Board of Education, 
the County Superintendent, and Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, were among the 
speakers at the educational session, 

Although the State has undertaken the 
travelling library system instituted by the 
women’s clubs of Colorado, on account of 
shortness of funds the Federation has 
been called upon to contribute, Each 
club has agreed to furnish at least $2.50. 
The libraries are contained in 88 boxes, 
and the number of books is between 4,000 
and 5,000. The Colonial Dames in Colo- 
rado have contributed a large number of 
volumes on American history. 

Nine delegates to the St. Louis biennial 
were elected, among them the president 
of the State Federation, Mrs, Mary C. C, 
Bradford. A resolution was adopted that 
the Legislative Committee work towards 
the introduction of civil service reform in 
all public institutions, and the appoint- 
ment of at least one woman on each board 
of control. 

Another practical line of work takea up 
in the Colorado State Federation is under 
the direction of the Scholarship Commit- 
tee. This is not confined to the securing 
of scholarships, but includes the supply- 
ing of funds by which necessary expenses 
outside the scholarships may be met. 
The fees connected with most Western 
educational institutions are extremely 
moderate, the State Universities being 
practically free. It is the contingent ex- 
penses which make it impossible for many 
bright young women to take a college 
course. So that the committee is in real- 
ity the custodian and disburser of a gen- 
erous loan fund. It is supporting several 
young women who are dependent on their 
own exertions, and is giving them the 
benefit of a course at one of the best- 
known colleges in the State. 

The foregoing facts are gathered from 
the club column of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, which has one of the best women’s 
club departments in the country. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season was held at 
6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston, on Oct. 13. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the registration of 850,000 
newly-enfranchised women in Australia 
shows that women are ready to vote when 
they have full suffrage; and we commend 
their example to all the women of Massa- 
chusetts who wish to improve the public 
schools. 

Rev. Frederick M. Gardner made an 
able address in behalf of equal suffrage, 
urging especially the importance of an in- 
creased school vote. Mrs. Livermore, in 
introducing the speaker, said that many 
Baptist ministers favored woman’s ballot, 


.|}among them Dr. Nathan Wood of the 


Newton Theological Schooi. She recalled 
the fact that Mrs. Wood’s father, a promi- 
nent minister and distinguished Greek 
scholar, said to her (Mrs. Livermore) when 
they had finished reading the Bible 
through together in Greek: “After this, 
if any one says that what you are doing is 
contrary to Scripture, you will be able to 
tell him that if St. Paul were alive to day, 
he could be president of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association!’’ Mrs. Liver- 
more announced that hereafter she should 
not preside at the Fortnightlies, which 
she has done so much to make a success, 
but that she should continue to meet her 
suffrage friends elsewhere. 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Gard- 
ner’s address. Refreshments and a social 
hour closed a very interesting afternoon. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAw will lecture on 
“The Fate of Republics’’ in Faneuil Hall, 
Oct. 27, at8 P. M., at a joint meeting of 
the College Equal Suffrage League, the 
Young Women’s Political Club, and the 
Boston Political Equality Club, All inter- 
ested are invited. Admission free. 


FRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE has re- 
turned to America with three hundred 
new picture-slides, from paintings of the 
school of modern England, France, and 
Holland. These will make her illustrated 
art lectures more attractive than ever, 
Her address is 416 Marlboro’ St., Boston. 


Mrs. FLoRENcE Howe HALL is com- 
ing to the East early in November to give 
some lectures, and to visit her mother, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Among her lec- 
tures will be ‘‘Personal Reminiscences of 
Distinguished People,’’ at the Woman's 
Club, Brockton; ‘‘Current Events from a 
New Standpoint,”’ at Durham, N. H., and 
she will also speak for the Lothrop Club 
of Beverly, Mass. Mrs. Hall has still one 
or two open dates, and anyone desiring to 
secure her services can do so at special 
rates, in connection with this trip. Her 
address is 910 Madison Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 

LApy ANNE BuuNt, Byron's grand- 
daughter, is one of the most striking 
looking women in London society. She 
has snow- white hair, large dark eyes, and 
a tall, slender figure. She is the daughter 
of Lord Lovelace and Byron’s ‘‘Ada, sole 
daughter of my house and heart,” as 
the poet described her. Lady Anne is the 
wife of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, a noted 
traveller and writer. She is an accom- 
plished woman, and speaks Arabic fluent- 
ly. The Blunts bave a winter home on 
the edge of the Sahara Desert. Their only 
daughter married Lord Lytton, and thus 
the two famous literary houses of Byron 
and Lytton were associated. 


Mrs. Fanny J. Clary has again been 
nominated for the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture by the Prohibitionists of the First 
Hampshire representative district. She 
is so popular in the district that last year 
she raised the Prohibition vote from about 
75 to nearly 500, and defeated one of the 
Democratic candidates. Her supporters 
claim that, while the State Constitution 
debars women from voting, it does not de- 
bar them from being members of the Leg- 
islature. It is desired to make a test case, 
Mrs. Clary has written a very good letter 
of acceptance, There is no doubt that she 
would make a better member of the Leg- 
islature than some men who have served 
in that august body. 


Miss CATHERINE O. HASKINS lately 
died in Cambridge, Mass., aged 104. The 
obituary notices say of her: “She was 
well versed in politics, in which she took 
a surprising interest.’’ This goes to con- 
firm the idea that an interest in public 
affairs tends to make women live long. 
Miss Haskins was an Indian, a direct de- 
scendant of King Philip. She was born 
at Gay Head, Mass. Her occupation was 
that of a housemaid. She claimed to be 
gifted with certain healing powers, by 
which she is said to have accomplished 
some remarkable cures, 


Mrs. MARy A. LIVERMORE, Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt and Mrs, Katherine Lente Stev- 
enson were given a brilliant reception by 
the W. C. T. U. on Oct, 13 in Park Street 
Church vestry, Boston. There was a 
large and distinguished gathering, includ- 
ing Hon. John D. Long and many other 
notables. Mrs. Livermore was called upon 
to speak, and paid an eloquent tribute to 
the work of Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Steven- 
son during their recent trip abroad. 
After representing the department of 
Christian Citizenship at the World’s W. 
C. T. U Convention in Geneva, Mrs. Stev- 
enson visited England by invitation of 
Lady Henry Somerset. She expected to 
stay only a short time, but found 70 en- 
gagements to speak already made for her. 
Mrs. Hunt went to the Anti-Alcoholic 
Convention at Bremen, where fifteen na- 
tions were represented. She carried a 
letter of introduction from the Secretary 
of State. The Empress Augusta of Ger- 
many sent for her to the palace to inquire 
about the temperance instruction work in 
the United States, and said, ‘‘We must 
have this in Germany.’’ Mrs. Livermore 
said emphatically: ‘“‘Believe in God, and 
believe that whatever good work you do 
will bear fruit somewhere, The cause of 
evil is one, all the world over. If you in- 
jure it in Boston, it wriggles with pain 
clear to San Francisco.’’ 
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STANTON BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 

As some of the outlying woman suffrage 
clubs cannot gain easy access to the 
books referred to by the Celebration 
Committee, the following extracts from 
“Eighty Years and More,’’ made by Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch, will give a centre round 
which any club can build an interesting 
meeting. 

Mrs. Stanton writes of her birth and 


parents: 


‘*With several generations of vigorous, 
enterprising ancestors behind me, I com- 
menced the struggle of life under favor- 
able circumstances on the 12th day of 
November, 1815, the same year that my 
father, Daniel Cady, a distinguished law- 
yer and Judge in the State of New York, 
was elected to Congress. Perhaps the ex- 
citement of a political campaign, in which 
my mother took the deepest interest, may 
have had an influence on my pre-natal 
life and given me the strong desire that I 
have always felt to participate in the 
rights and duties of government. 

‘*My father was a man of firm character 
and unimpeachable integrity. . . . There 
were but two places in which he felt at 
ease—in the court-house and at his own 
fireside. 

‘*My mother, Margaret Livingstone, a 
tall, queenly woman, was courageous, 
self-reliant, and at her ease under all cir- 
cumstances and in all places. Her father, 
Colonel James Livingstone, was stationed 
at West Point when Arnold made the at- 
tempt to betray that stronghold into the 
hands of the enemy. In the absence of 
General Washington, my grandfather took 
the responsibility of firing into the Vul 
ture. It was a fatal shot for André, the 
British spy, with whom Arnold was then 
consummating his treason. Hit between 
wind and water, the vessel spread her 
sails and hastened down the river, leaving 
André with his papers to be captured. 

. ‘‘My mother had the military idea 
of government, but her children, like their 
grandfather, were disposed to assume the 
responsibility of their own actions.” .. . 

“When I was eleven years old, my only 
brother came home to die. We early felt 
that this son filled a larger place in our 
father’s affections and future plans than 
the five daughters together. Well do I 
remember how tenderly he watched my 
brother in his last illness, and I still recall 
going into the large, darkened parlor to 
see my brother, and finding the casket, 
mirrors, pictures all draped in white, and 
my father, by his side, pale and immova- 
ble. As he took no notice of me, after 
standing a long while, I climbed upon his 
knee, when he mechanically put his arm 
about me, and with my head resting 
against his beating heart, we both sat in 
silence, he thinking of the wreck of all his 
hopes in the loss of a dear son, and I 
wondering what could be said or done to 
fill the void in his breast. At length he 
heaved a deep sigh and said: ‘Oh, my 
daughter, I wish you werea boy!’ Throw- 
iug my arms about his neck, I replied: ‘I 
will try to be all that my brother was!’ 

**All that day and far into the night I 
pondered the problem of boyhood. I 
thought that the chief thing to be done in 
order to equal boys was to be learned and 
courageous. So I decided to study Greek 
and learn to manage a horse.’’ And she 
did; she became a fine horsewoman, and 
took the Greek prize at the Johnstown 
Academy. But alas! at each triumph her 
father’s comment was: ‘‘You should have 
been ajboy.”’ 

Here isf{another incident distinctly in- 
fluencing|the future of Mrs. Stanton: 

**As my father’s office joined the house, 
I spent muchfof my time, when out of 
school, listening to the clients stating 
their cases, and talking to the students, 
and reading the!laws in regard to women. 
In the Scotch {neighborhood of the Mo- 
hawk Valley many men retained the old 
feudal ideas of;wcemen and property. The 
tears and_complaints of the women who 
came to my/father for advice touched my 
heart. As the practice of the law was 
my father’s business, I could not exactly 
understand why he could not alleviate the 
sufferings of these women. So, in order 
to enlighten me, he would take down his 
books and show me the inexorable stat- 
utes. GraduallygI bad marked them all 
with a pencil, and I became more and 
more convinced of the necessity of taking 
some active measure against these unjust 
provisions. J resolved to seize the first 
opportunity when alone in the office, and 
cut every one of them out of the books, 
for I supposed my father and his library 
the beginning and end of the law. But 
dear old Flora;Campbell, to whom I con- 
fided my plans{for the amelioration of her 
wrongs and,those of other women, warned 
my father of what I proposed to do. 
Without letting me know that he had dis- 
covered my,'secret, he explained to me 
how laws were made, the large number of 
lawyers and libraries all over the State, 
and that if his library should burn up it 
would make no difference in woman’s 
condition, ‘When you are grown up, and 





able to prepare a speech,’ sai.i he, ‘you 
must go down to Albany and talk to the 
legislators, and if you can persuade them 
to pass new laws, the old ones will be a 
dead letter.’ Thus was the future object 
of my life foreshadowed, and my duty 
plainly outlined by him whu was most op- 
posed to my public career, when, in due 
time, I entered upon it.” 

After her school career, her marriage, 
her meeting with Lucretia Mott in Eu- 
rope, after the holding of the first Woman 
Suffrage Convention in 1848, came the 
sequel of these stories: 

‘In 1854 I prepared my first speech for 
the New York Legislature. That was a 
great event in my life. My father felt 
nervous when he saw by the Albany 
Evening Journal that I was to speak at 
the Capitol, and asked me to read to him 
my speech. Late one evening, when he 
was alone in his office, I entered and took 
my seat on the opposite side of his table. 
On no occasion before or since was I ever 
more embarrassed,—an audience of one, 
and that one of all others whose approba- 
tion I most desired, whose disapprobation 
I most feared. I knew he condemned the 
whole movement. Hence I was fully 
aware that I was about to address a 
wholly unsympathetic audience. How- 
ever, I began with a dogged determina- 
tion to give all the power to my manu- 
script. At one point I described the 
widow in the first hours of her grief, sub- 
ject to the intrusions of the coarse min- 
ions of the law, taking inventory of the 
household goods, of the old arm-chair in 
which her loved one breathed his last, of 
the old clock in the corner that told the 
hour when he passed away. I saw tears 
filling my father’s eyes. Feeling that Ll 
had touched his heart, I went on with 
new confidence. With beating heart I 
waited for him to break the silence when 
I had finished. 

“At last, turning abruptly, he said: 
‘Surely you have had a comfortable life. 
Where did you learn all this?’ ‘I learned 
it here in this office when I was a child.’”’ 





FOX TERRIER ADOPTS KITTENS. 

The sight of a fox terrier nursing kit- 
tens is said to be asource of much amuse- 
ment to the neighbors of George Rinkel, 
of 1475 Hamilton Avenue, St. Louis. For 
almost eight months Mr. Rinkel’s dog, 
Beauty, has been caring for two kittens as 
tenderly as their own mother could do. 
Her affection is returned by the kittens, 
who stay with her day and night. Though 
their adopted mother has never weaned 
them, they are learning to hunt, and fre- 
quently catch a mouse, or find a juicy 
bone. They never fail to carry it in tri- 
umph to Beauty, and share with her. 

Though the dog is fond of both kittens, 
her chief affection is for the feebler of the 
two, and she is always licking and fondling 
it. When the kittens were first brought 
to the Rinkel home, the dog displayed 
the usual canine antipathy to them, and 
tried to tear them to pieces. For this she 
was whipped. Ina few days the family 
was surprised to find her taking the place 
of their mother. 

When the kittens grew old enough to 
begin to climb, Beauty was in as much 
trouble as a hen with a brood of young 
ducks, They would climb the trees, and 
unless she could drag them down before 
they got out of her reach, she was in an 
agony of apprehension till they descended. 
In time she learned that they were in no 
danger, but she still seems to prefer that 
they should stay on the ground. 

When the maternal instinct is so deeply 
implanted in the feminine nature as even 
to overcome the natural antipathy be 
tween dogs and cats, is it likely to be ob- 
literated in women by the right to cast a 
ballot? 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN ITALY. 


Mrs. Mary Boorman Ceccarini, who has 
just died in Italy, much lamented by the 
poor, was a New York girl, Mary Boor- 
man Wheeler. She married Dr. Giovanni 
Ceccarini, who had come to New York as 
a political exile, in consequence of his 
part in the struggle for Italian freedom, 

Dr. and Mrs. Ceccarini returned to Italy 
in 1875, and the doctor died in 1888 at 
Riccioni, near Rimini, where he had made 
his home. Of Mrs. Ceccarini’s life since 
that time, the Tribuna of Rome tells as 
follows: 

“Much grief has been shown at the 
death of Mary Boorman Ceccarini. The 
day of her funeral, all the village of Ric- 
cioni and numerous representatives from 
neighboring places were present at the 
touching and solemn ceremony. In the 
village all work was suspended, the shops 
closed, the fishing barks remained in port. 
This lady dedicated herself to the poor, 
and provided the miserable village of Ric- 
cioni with’ every necessity, making it 
gradually a centre of well-to-do fisherfolk. 
As their boats in severe winter weather 
could not make a landing, she assisted in 
the construction of a port. The sick of 
the village languished in their miserable 





hoyels. She founded a hospital with 
every modern convenience. The children 
ran neglected in the dusty highways, aod 
these she gathered into a kindergarten. 
She has left a Jarge endowment that these 
good works may be continued, She also 
took an interest in several charities in 
Rome, her winter residence. The fisher- 
men of Riccioni called her the ‘Mother of 
the Poor,’ and verily she merited this 
title, which summed up her noble life.” 
The kindergarten, opened in 1891, cares 
for sixty children, to each of whom a hot 
meal is given at noon. The hospital, 
opened in 1893, has twenty beds, with an 
annex of four more for infectious cases, 





UNIQUE COURSE FOR CHARITY WORKERS. 


The Charity Organization Society of 
New York City has opened its first ‘‘Win- 
ter Course in Philanthropy,’ for profes- 
sional and volunteer workers who desire 
to become enrolled students and be eligi- 
ble for a certificate, and also for those in- 
terested in philanthropy who may wish 
to attend without incurring the obliga- 
tions of regular students. 

The course is to last from October till 
April, and is in charge of Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City, as director. Mrs, Spencer writes: 


Charity used to be thought, like Dog- 
berry’s ‘‘reading and writing,’’ to ‘‘come 
by nature.’’ Social experience has proved, 
on the contrary, that all philanthropic 
work to be truly effectual must be both a 
science and an art; a science, in that hu- 
man progress demands that it apply 
wisely the laws of human growth to the 
more backward of the race; an art, in that 
it demands the most delicate adjustment 
of personal help to personal needs. We 
have learned that every service rendered 
any human being should have the two- 
fold object of bettering the individual 
condition in the most permanent fashion, 
and of preventing, as far as possible, so- 
cial degeneration. 

Can a science so broad and an art so 
difficult be learned without serious study ? 
Can any one inspired with the desire to 
make the world better and to help the un- 
fortunate, afford to neglect the newly of- 
fered opportunities to begin that study? 

Having these things in mind, and in re- 
sponse to many expressions of desire for 
more systematic instruction in ideals, 
standards and methods approved by 
the ‘‘consensus of the competent,”’ and 
also for information respecting existing 
agencies of philanthropic effort, the com- 
mittee in charge offers this course of 
study. Its advantages are open to all 
suitable persons who may desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

It is desirable that there should be a 
large and sympathetic response from that 
class of volunteer workers who support 
by their money and personal service the 
vast network of philanthropy in New 
York, The responsibility of intelligent 
discrimination in such financial and moral 
support is as great as that resting upon 
the professional charity worker to do well 
the task assigned him in social service. 
For that reason you are urged to consider 
this letter as a personal appeal to read the 
syllabus of the course with care, and if 
your judgment approves its general plan, 
to help increase the membership of the 
class and in other ways extend its useful- 
ness. 

The course is intended to serve the 
needs of three classes of persons interest- 
ed in philanthropy: 

1. Those who are professionally en- 
gaged in work for charitable societies, and 
agencies of social uplift, and who desire 
to know more of the sources of aid they 
aye often required to use, 

2. Those who are employed as helpers 
in institutions, and wish broader knowl- 
edge of ideals and methods. 

8. The ‘‘charitable laity,’’ who are ac- 
tively supporting with money and person- 
al service such societies, agencies and in- 
stitutions, and desire to know how they 
can help most wisely. 

It is intended to have, all the instruction 
given very simple and direct, and in form 
most easily assimilated and applied. Pains 
will be taken to have each point illumi- 
ated by comparative illustration, and to 
make the whole course inspiring and en 
joyable, as well as instructive and practi- 
cally helpful, 

It is hoped that by thus bringing to- 
gether for study and friendly association 
professional and volunteer workers in and 
for both institutions and societies, a more 
intelligent and fraternal coéperation of 
the socially helpful forces of the city may 
be secured. 

In addition to the enrolled students who 
will constitute the training class, opportu- 
nity will be given to others to register as 
lecture attendants on payment of a regis- 
tration fee of ten dollars, The latter will 
not be required to do the class work, but 
may avail themselves of advice as to 
courses of reading. 

This course is conducted by the Charity 
Organization Society with the codperation 
of the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, the United Hebrew 
Charities, the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Department of Public Charities, 
and other charitable agencies. 

It is proposed to ask authorities of in- 
stitutions and agencies sending students 





to the training class to give, if possible, 
two half days a week to such students 
during October, for their work in connec- 
tion with the class. 

It is proposed to require of each student 
already engaged in regular work for an 
institution or agency of charitable service, 
a registration fee of five dollars for the 
course; and of each student not so work- 
ing, and desiring the course as prepara- 
tion for volunteer service on boards and 
committees and for friendly visiting or 
otherwise, a registration fee of ten dollars 
for the course. 

At the end of the course, certificates 
will be given to those meeting the requir- 
ments. 

The course of study up to Oct. 22 has 
been introductory: A General Survey of 
Charitable Field. From Oct. 26 to Nov. 
16, it will cover Aid for the Sick and Pre- 
ventive Work in Behalf of Public Health; 
Nov. 23 to Dec. 14, The Care of Depend- 
ent, Neglected, Defective and Delinquent 
Children, Dec. 14 the class will be divided 
into two sections: Those Interested in 
the Careand Treatment of Needy Families 
in Their Homes, and Those Interested in 
Institutional Care and Treatment. Later, 
both sections will unite to study means 
for Moral Reform, Educational Advance 
and Social Uplift. 

The Reference Library of the Charity 
Organization Society (2,836 volumes and 
2,500 pamphlets) will be at the disposal 
of the members of the class, and aid will 
be given in finding and using helpful lit- 
erature, 

The class will meet on Mondays in the 
United Charities Building, Fourth Ave. 
and 22d Street. Mrs. Spencer has rare 
qualifications for this work, and the course 
ought to be very helpful. 





CONCERNING THE VIEWS OF MR. JOHN 
SAMPSON AND OTHERS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


“St. Mary mend my fiery mood!’’ And 
may some power ‘‘cool the Douglas 
blood”’ sufficiently for me to write, with- 
out heat, upon a subject that has had a 
tendency to promote intermittent fever, 
all summer long! 

Heroically have I refrained, thus far, 
(though with a steadily rising tempera- 
ture), from entering this discussion; but, 
if a continuous indictment of President 
Roosevelt can be allowed to proceed in 
the pages of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, the 
numbers in which it is contained should 
not go on file, it seems to me, unaccom- 
panied by some expression of opinion 
from those who are contrary-minded and 
warmly opposed to that indictment. 

I enter a protest, accordingly, from the 
bottom of my heart, against the spirit and 
tenor of recent articles that have appeared 
in these columns, and especially against 
those which have flowed from the pen of 
Mr. John Sampson, Washington, D. C. 

Every instalment of “Sampsoniana’”’ in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL wherein that au- 
thor has set forth his estimate of the utter- 
ances and the character of the President 
of the United States, has contained reflec- 
tions so insulting and so false that it is 
with utmost amazement one finds such 
matter in the leaves of this journal. It is 
the privilege of all of us, not omitting Mr. 
Sampson, to differ in opinion from any 
man, including, certainly, the President 
of the United States. When, however, 
space is given him not only to express his 
different opinion, but to assail, disparage, 
and belie the characteristics of such a 
man as Theodore Roosevelt, it is not to be 
endured. 

That magnificent young President of 
ours, whose life has been one Herculean 
hustle to combat social evils; who has 
poured out unceasingly, unstintingly, the 
splendid energies of his unabated youth in 
a continuous fight against the very condi- 
tions which Mr, John Samspon so instruc- 
tively enumerates; Theodore Roosevelt, 
who has done more in any one year, one 
hour of his splendid: life to better those 
conditions and to uplift his fellow-men 
than the unheard-of Mr. Sampson ever 
did, or could, in his whole existence! 

Decidedly, here we have another exam. 
ple of the “mousing owl’’ aspiring to 
‘“thawk at the eagle towering in his pride 
of place.’’ 

Consider these expressions from Mr. 
Sam pson’s latest article: 

The President sees in the wideness of 
the earth and its beneficent productive- 
ness not the means to render the physical 
the servant of the spiritual man, but 
rather so much space to be filled by hu- 
man bodies, so much provender for human 
cattle. 

Every interest of the community must 
be sacrificed on the altar of an appetite 
which the lowest brute shares with man, 
and which, as the result of the uncondi- 
tional propagation theory, tends to de- 
grade man to the level of the brute. 

This language is sheer outrage. It is 
written of the man whose stubborn integ- 
rity, pugnacious and continuous warfare 
against all that is low, or mean, or vile; 
whose stainless personal character, ideal 








domestic life, and superb courage, physi. 
cal and moral, are known to the whole 
world, and are conceded, grimly, even by 
his political opponents, 

Agree or disagree, as you please, with 
the race-suicide warning, and the large 
family theory, but no man in his senses 
can ascribe to Theodore Roosevelt the 
brutal sentiments expressed above and 
elsewhere in former articles by Mr, 
Sampson. 

“Human cattle-raising!’’ “Sacrificing 
the interests of the community to the low. 
est brute appetite!’ Deifying a ‘carnal 
relation!’ This is not only gross insult, 
but, as the whole world knows, it is ab. 
surdly, diametrically opposite to the chief 
characteristic of the man whom it is sup. 
posed to describe—a man whose personal 
estimate of clean-souled morality not even 
the campaign mud-throwers have ever 
dared assail. It was reserved for Mr, 
John Sampson of Washington, D. C., to 
write himself down as the pee-wee who 
would storm Gibraltar. 

Let us not err, however, by taking Mr, 
Sampson as seriously as he takes himself, 

When one has caught some breath after 
the first blaze of indignation, there is 
much choice humor in some of the sug 
gestions contained in ‘Two Sides to be 
Considered.’’ One can fancy President 
Colonel Teddy shouting with laughter at 
it himself. 

For instance, the notion that it would 
be a good idea if Mr. Jacob Riis would 
take Our Strenuous One by the hand and 
show him around New York City a while, 
for the purpose of giving him some in- 
struction about ‘crowded tenements 
where squalor and degradation abound,” 
‘‘misery and crime,’’ “inability of police 
power to cope,”’ “thousands of schoolless 
children,’’ and “problems of the slums,” 

Good heavens! Does Mr, John Samp- 
son reside permanently in the United 
States of America? And, if so, does he 
“go to den” periodically (like another 
variety of growler), and remain in a state 
of coma while certain series of magnifi- 
cent happenings are in progress? Other- 
wise, how does he chance rot to have 
heard of that lively interval when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner in the city of New York, descended 
with a flaming sword of Reform upon all 
those nests of corruption there that chief- 
ly are responsible for keeping the ‘‘sub- 
merged tenth’’ submerged,—and how his 
thunder-storming ‘fluttered the Volscians 
at Corioli?”’ 

Who knows better than he where to 
look for the true causes of misery in great 
cities? 

The fact that “thirty thousand children 
in the chief city of his own State could 
not be sent to school for lack of educa- 
tional facilities,’’ does not indicate that 
there are thirty thousand children too 
many on God’s earth, nor thirty thousand 
children too many in the city of New 
York; but that, in that luxurious metrop- 
olis of millionaires and palaces, there are 
twice and thrice thirty thousand too many 
apathetic voters, corrupt officials, sel- 
fish citizens, through whose neglect of 
duty and absence of public spirit there is 
wasted and flung away, continually, mon- 
ey enough to “transform the whole East 
Side into a blooming Paradise.” 

Who knows these facts better than The- 
odore Roosevelt knows them? And who 
puts up @ more gallant fight than he to 
arouse that public spirit and to make his 
country and the world the right sort of 
place for his fellow-citizens to bring in 
and bring up the children he demands of 
them? 

Moreover, with his rugged fault-finding 
in this matter of ‘‘race-suicide,’”’ he is, as 
usual, exactly right. 

‘*Marriage on the American Plan’’ has 
long been the stock phrase in which our 
foreign observers have summed up the 
situation of our country in this respect. 
And that this mocking phrase has nation- 
al doom in it, unless the tune be altered, 
who can doubt? Americans who reason 
that, because the children of the foreign- 
born swarm in our midst and overrun the 
earth, itis good economy for us to keep 
out of the competition and not add mate- 
rially to the confusion, seem to be on a 
par with those fine gentlemen who keep 
away from politics with similar argu- 
ments, and with equally disastrous results 
to their country. 

Now, as to these pet phrases of the 
critics,—‘“the unconditional demand for 
propagation,’’ “the presidential Jugger- 
naut of unconditional propagation’: Who 
ever said the presidential demand for 
propagation was ‘‘unconditional’’? The 
word “unconditional’’ was coolly tacked 


‘on by Mr. Sampson and others, who then 


proceeded to raise it on a pole and shake 
it out fiercely to the breeze, and denounce 
it in scathing terms, and make of it 4 
slogan and a battle-cry. 

When any person of ordinary common- 
sense makes a proposition or lays down & 
rule for general conduct, all reasonable 
exceptions to that rule, all necessary sus- 
pensions of it, all considerations of hu- 
manity and decency connected with it, are 
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implied. They go without saying. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt being a man not 
of ordinary but of extraordinary and pel- 
lucid common sense, it is arrant nonsense 
to assume that he included, in his rebuke, 
any woman who (to quote Mr. Sampson 
again) ‘had vitally affected her health in 
giving birth to children,” or who had 
been ‘“‘made, perhaps, a practical invalid” 
thereby. 

It is hardly sensible, either, for the 
Court of Critics to waste so much space 
picturing forth the pathetic protests of 
imaginary fathers and mothers bullied 
jnto compulsory parenthood by this Ges- 
ler of ours—this Tyrant of Propagation. 

As for Mr. Sampson, he is simply 
cracking jokes with the sober science of 
Logic when he first requires Mr. Jacob 
Riis, or some other kind Christian, to 
point out to the President the alarming 
prolificness of the poorer classes, the per- 
sistency with which they ‘“‘multiply popu- 
lation’ and ‘‘coutribute to swollen emi- 
gration’; the uncontrollable way they 
have of ‘‘swarming by hundreds of mil- 
lions’; and then, with a patent reversible 
argument, suddenly tries to draw tears 
from our eyes by transforming these 
“cheerful propagators’? into unwilling 
and resisting parents with “all their high- 
er aspirations swept aside, crushed be- 
neath the wheels of the Presidential Jug- 
gernaut.”’ 

With a light turn of Mr. Sampson’s 
wrist, the “alarmingly fruitful poor’ are 
suddenly represented as protesting help- 
lessly before the inflexible Roosevelt that 
“each additional child takes bread from 
its brother’s mouth,” that ‘the eldest 
must be pushed out into the factory or 
into the street,’’ etc. A false picture. It 
is not the poor, never the struggling ones, 
who evade parenthood, protest against its 
sacrifices, begrudge its expense, dread its 
burdens. It is, as everyone knows, among 
those who could well afford, or comforta- 
bly afford, or with only a beneficial 
amount of sacrifice afford parenthood, 
that childlessness exists, as a rule. It is 
at these classes, obviously, that the Presi- 
dent’s rebuke was aimed, to them espe- 
cially that his demand was addressed, 
and he further specialized the American 
women of this class, else where does the 
point of race-suicide come in? With all 
these’ particularizations, how can he be 
said to have made an “unconditional’’ de- 
mand for propagation? 

Another piece of absurdity is the al- 
legation that this ‘‘unconditional de- 
mand”’ for children is prompted by no 
higher reason than that our Napoleonic 
President desires more soldiers to sacri- 
fice to ‘‘imperial aggrandizement.” 

“Imperial aggrandizement’’! There is 
another of those bug-a-boo, war-cry 
phrases. Would that I owned a news- 
paper myself, so that I had the right and 
the room to launch forth upon that theme 
as wellas upon ‘Unconditional Propaga- 
tion’! In so far, at least, as it applies to 
the subject in hand, let it be said that 
Theodore Roosevelt is not only a soldier 
of his country,—for which we glory in 
him,—but he is also a soldier of the Lord, 
and no “effortless non-combatant,’’ mili- 
tary or moral, shall dare ascribe to him 
motives of baseness. 

Let not the Peace Contingent go stark 
foolish in their ardor to have done with 
war! 

Of course, of course, we would have 
done with war. The sooner the better. 
Toward that end we are all doing the 
world’s work, putting our shoulders to 
the various wheels of progress on the 
way, seeing afar in the purple distance 
the shining goal toward which we strive. 
But meanwhile — meanwhile! Does any 
one who reads the horrors of Macedonia 
think that the human race has already ar- 
rived at that state of beatitude where we 
may lay down ourarms and get out our 
harps and crowns? 

This hour of the world’s history—it is 
the great Not Yet! All those who hold 
the public weal in trust have now to deal 
at one and the same time with two wide- 
ly-varying conditions—with an immemo- 
rial, still-existing institution, War; and 
with a mighty, advancing world-thought 
which demands that War be at an end. 
The dangers appertaining to the one must 
be guarded against, and the unfolding 
hopes of the other must be encouraged 
and sustained. 

Characteristically, therefore, and with 
royal good sense, our President Soldier 
on the one hand orders up more battle- 
ships, more army and more navy; and, on 
the other hand, he puts that Infant In- 
dustry, The Hague Tribunal, into busi- 
ness. 

May it please Mr. Sampson and the rest 
of the Court of Critics to answer this? 
Who secured to The Hague Tribunal its 
very first case, when it stood there, at the 
start, in some chagrin, all ready for busi- 
ness and no business to do? Which of all 
its war-hating, peace-clamoring friends 
came first into court with something for 
it to work upon? Theodore Roosevelt is 
his name—the Imperial Aggrandizer, the 
Tyrant of Propagation, the Martial Ogre 





who demands of his countrywomen that 
they bring forth more children to feed his 
guns! 

Theodore Rovsevelt’s countrywomen 
have no fault to find with him. They 
glory in him, for all that he bas been, for 
all that he has done, for all he is now, and 
for what they still hope from him, 

If he has demanded of them that they 
fulfil their mission as mothers of the race, 
if he has rebuked them sternly, publicly, 
for failing somewhat in this duty, he has 
also paid them publicly, before the whole 
world, the highest tribute of his confi- 
dence. Far from holding his country- 
women in low esteem, far from looking 
upon them as mere “human cattle- 
raisers,”’ ‘‘soldier-breeders,’’ ‘“‘factors in 
unconditional propagation,’’ he has de- 
clared for their enfranchisement. He has 
given their cause the prestige of his 
name and his support, desiring for them 
that they shall share the governing power 
in the world whereto they bring their 
children. 

And is it in this journal, of all others, 
that his detractors find hospitality? It is 
hoped, at least, that his loyal and ardent 
friends may not be denied some represen- 
tation. I sign myself with my whole 
heart as one of these. 

In view of all the strange things that 
can happen in this strange, strange world, 
it would be too much to say, perhaps, 
that such a man as he could never change, 
nor sink below his first ideals. But this 
is the present measure of my confidence 
in him: It will astonish me not much 
more to see the North Star slip from its 
moorings and go sliding down the sky, 
than for the star of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
character to waver or decline. This trib- 
ute from one of his loving and grateful 
countrywomen,—may it not be permitted 
to stand upon these pages over against 
the columns of detraction that have gone 
on file? I trust it may; though, after all, 
it matters not so greatly. For of detrac- 
tors like these it has been well said, once 
for all: 


‘Who heeds the criticisms of the oyster upon 
the thrush? 
Of the toad upon the nightingale? 
Of the coyotes upon the eagle ?”’ 
HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW. 


Barre, Mass., Oct. 4, 1908. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO BOSTON CATS. 


BY ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 

Buff and Bouncer are cats, not of the 
fine breed like the Maltese, nor especially 
beautiful like the Angoras. They are 
just common, every-day cats. Bouncer is 
a tortoise-shell with a white triangle on 
his nose, and Buff is an ordinary yellow 
cat. 

These Boston cats live—that is, their 
master and mistress live—in a brick house 
on a Street in Boston near a railroad. But 
Buff and Bouncer have a house all their 
own. It stands in the little homely city 
yard, which extends out to the tracks. 

With noise, soot, cinders, and cramped 
quarters, these city cats need some com- 
pensation for the lack of that freedom 
which their country brothers enjoy. Their 
mistress is so fond of them and so afraid 
of losing them that they are even deprived 
of the city cat’s chief pleasure—back-fence 
promenades—by a wire netting stretched 
flat along the top of the fence, so that 
they cannot climb up. As consolation for 
these privations, the mistress of Buff and 
Bouncer has built them a house that no 
carpenter need be ashamed of. She began 
it as a sort of shelter for her pets when 
they wanted to be in the yard in bad 
weather. But once her fingers and the 
hammer got started, the rough kennel 
grew and grew. It reached up until it 
became four feet two inches high, and 
spread to two and a half feet wide. It 
took on some fancy shingles and a cun- 
ning gable window. The work then be- 
came so fascinating to the builder that 
she could not help adding a piazza and a 
bay window. She is a very small woman, 
so she devised a way to get inside in order 
to fasten in windows, to tack up curtains, 
and to complete various other arrange- 
ments for the comfort of her cats. Near- 
ly the whole side of the house is swung 
on hinges, so that it can be pulled out, 
and as it comes out, like a shelf-table, 
some long, slender-jointed legs unfold, 
and lo! a sort of port-cochere, on the roof 
of which the cats like to lie and sun them- 
selves, and underneath which their ham- 
mock can be hung. 

One day when the cats’ mistress was in- 
side the tiny house, sitting on the floor 
and hard at work, Buff came in, jumped 
up on acrossbeam high in his house, and 
stretched his head up as if to look out of 
the little gable window. 

“Well, Buff,’’ said his mistress, ‘‘you 
shall have an upstairs, since you want it 
so badly.”” Soshe put in a sort of floor 
up there, leaving an opening, of course, 
with a shelf half-way up, at the back of 
the first-flour room, to serve as a cat stair- 








way. 
second story, they jump up on this shelf- 
stair, then easily spring through the 


! 
When Buff and Bouncer go to their 


opening into their attic room. There isa! 


piece of thick carpet for them to lie on, 


and there they love to stay, dozing or | 
looking lazily out of their little front win- | 


dow. 

The little house is further fitted up 
with a movable flight of steps, which 
stands sometimes at the front, sometimes 
at the side of the piazza, but which, you 
may be sure, Buff and Bouncer do not 
stop to use. Italso has a hammock and 
a bedstead for each cat. And Buff and 
Bouncer will lie in the hammock, allow 
themselves to be tucked in bed, or ride in 
their carriage,—a doll carriage,—and seem 
to enjoy themselves hugely. They will 
also sit up in little chairs at a small table 
and eat, though they much prefer their 
customary way. One has his dish set on 
the floor of the piazza, and generally dines 
there; the other has his dish on the upper 
balcony or roof of the piazza. 

They seem to like to lie and sleep in 
their carriage, or take a ride in it, though, 
of course, they have to take turns. And 
they like to lie in their hammock when 
their mistress puts them there—that is, 
they will lie still and pretend to sleep, and 
have never said they didn’t like it, which 
is a pretty sure sign that it is agreeable to 
them. 

In the winter this home of Buff and 
Bouncer is closed, and covered with can- 
vas and oilcloth to keep it from being 
spoiled by storms and snowdrifts. At 
that inclement season these wise Boston 
cats prefer to live in the warm, cosy 
kitchen of the big house; so you see what 
aristocrats they are. They not only have 
a home all their own, but it is their sum- 
mer home, their resort, to which they go 
as soon as the spring weather begins, and 
which is kept open until the fall rains 
make their abode too damp and chilly for 
them. Happy Buff and Bouncer, two 
very lucky cats!—St. Nicholas. 





HUMOROUS. 


Minister — Have you ever cast your 
bread upon the waters? 

Mrs. R. (proudly)—Never since my first 
batch. 


‘‘Why,’’ asks a Missouri paper, ‘does 
Missouri stand at the head in raising 
mules?’’ 

**Because,’’ replies the Paw Paw Corner 
Bazoo, ‘that is the only safe place to 
stand.”’ 


His Aunt—John, why did you enter the 
ministry? 

John—Because, dear aunt, I was called. 

His Aunt—Are you sure, John, that it 
wasn’t some other noise you heard? 


‘*Well, the statements they make against 
you aren’t true,’’ said the politician’s 
wife. ‘*Why don’t you deny them?’ 

“I’m afraid it will incite them to dig up 
some other libellous statements that are 
true.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Once on a time an Arab said to a neigh- 


bor, *‘Lend me your rope.’’ “I can’t,” 
said the neighbor. ‘‘Why can’t you?”’ 
‘*Because I want to use it.’? “What do 


you want to do with it?” persisted the 
borrower. ‘I want to tie up five cubic 
feet of water with it.’”’ ‘How on earth 
can you tie up water with a rope?’ ‘My 
friend,’’ replied the neighbor, ‘‘Allah is 
great, and he permits us to do strange 
things with a rope when we do not wish 
to lend it.’’ 


Several amusing stories were told at the 
farewell banquet given the other day in 
Boston to Senorita Clemencia Lopez. An 
Irish nurse once said to Mr. Bancroft’s 
invalid daughter, ‘‘Well, miss, God is 
tedious, but He is very sure.’’ An old 
Calvinistic lady who regarded the doctrine 
of total depravity as the corner stone of 
the Christian faith resented an attempt to 
cast doubt upon it, declaring, ‘‘If you take 
away my total depravity, you take away 
my all!’’ A Western judge threatened to 
fine a lawyer for contempt. ‘But, your 
honor, you are not now an object of con- 
tempt,’’ said the lawyer, meaning that he 
was not then holding a regular court. 
The judge replied, ‘‘I woula have you to 
know, sir, that this court is always and 
everywhere an object of contempt!’ A 
horse-dealer, wishing to cheat in a deal 
regarding a string of horses, first con- 
sulted a lawyer to find out if it would be 
criminal, The lawyer answered, ‘‘If you 
proceed thus and so, you cannot be con- 
victed in any court in New York State.”’ 
‘*But would it be right?’’ asked the client. 
Then the lawyer waxed wroth. ‘‘Sir,’’ he 
said with an oath, “if you follow the 
course I have pointed out, I will guaran- 
tee that you won't go to State prison; but 
I’ll be hanged if I will guarantee that you 
won't go to hell!” 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2." 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
cepies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


ear. Three copies, a gees. $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


50 cts a 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLtumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 

9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living every where. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















= BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and aperoval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
im Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phiadelphia, Pa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice Stone Buackwe.u, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JournaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them, 


The regular course of lectures cOm- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. : 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci) - 
ities, upwa of 20, atients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
jon and considerable common stock and farm 


tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some | paeigpe mam | a 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a goed en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we n 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDSYEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


r~ 





Unity 
A Weekly Jouraal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 





3 Park St., Boston. | Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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CHINAMEN AND WOMEN. 

The wholesale arrest and confinement 
of several hundred unoffending Chinamen 
upon mere suspicion that among them 
may be a few who have evaded the ex- 
clusion law, callsto mind an occurrence, a 
year or two ago, when a number of wom- 
en were in like manner arrested by the 
Boston police without evidence of wrong 
doing, upon mere suspicion of being bad 
characters. In both cases the arrests 
were illegal, without warrant, and in vio- 
lation of tbe settled principle that per- 
sonal liberty is sacred. 

Why these cruel outrages upon China- 
men and women? They would not have 
been committed against Irishmen, or Ital- 
jans, or Russians, or Armenians, or Jews, 
or Syrians, or Negroes. 

It is because Chinamen and women are 
disfranchised classes. They are without 
political rights. The police are not liable 
to lose position by their disfavor. Had 
they been voters, Chinamen and women 
would have walked our streets safe from 
arrest, Suffrage is power, and power al- 
ways commands respect; its absence is 
weakness. And the poet has truly said 
that : 

“To be weak is to be miserable.” 
H. B. B. 





COMMON STOCKS AND SECOND MORT- 
GAGES. 


It is to be hoped that the painful expe- 
riences of many unhappy investors in the 
“common” stocks of industrial corpora- 
tions may serve as a warning to others. 
Inexperienced people, including thou- 
sands of women, have been persuaded by 
eminent bankers to put the savings of a 
lifetime into such stocks, unaware that 
these so-called ‘‘securities” are often even 
more insecure than second mortgages 
upon encumbered real estate. No person 
of ordinary business intelligence will ad- 
vise another to buy a second mortgage as 
an investment. But financial magnates 
have done what is equivalent to this on an 
enormous scale. For ‘‘common’”’ stock is 
nothing but a second mortgage on prop- 
erty often grossly overvalued, and already 
pledged for more than it is worth to the 
“preferred” stockholders, The holder of 
the common stock labors under the added 
disadvantage that he is unable to protect 
himself against loss by foreclosure or 
otherwise. 

These common stocks in many cases 
have been given a temporary and ficti- 
tious prestige by guarantees of semi-an- 
nual interest for a short time, thereby en- 
abling the promoters to dispose of their 
common stock to their victims, who, after 
a brief period, find dividends dwindle and 
values disappear. 

The investing public should never lose 
sight of the fact that under our present 
system ‘‘common”’ stocks are only second 
mortgages, subject to obligations to pre- 
ferred stockholders. Let no woman be 
tempted by temporary dividends to invest 
her slender capital in ‘‘common’’ stocks, 
or any other form of second mortgage, 
unless she is willing to face the contin- 
gency of losing her investment altogether. 

The promoters of these overvalued and 
often worthless stocks deserve public op- 
probrium. They are worse than common 
gamblers because they run no risk and 
guard themselves against any possible 
loss, while tempting others to their ruin. 
Some time ago our daily papers stated 
that in one case properties heretofore val- 
ued by their owners at 350 million dollars 
had been “‘capitalized’’ in stock of 1,400 
millions, one half of it *‘preferred’’ and one 
half ‘‘common.’”’ If this statement was 
correct, it would seem that the real value 
of the preferred was 50 cents on the dol- 
lar and of the common stock nothing. Is 
itfany wonder if that preferred stock has 
declined to 60 and the common to 1214? 
Temporary dividends paid by syndicates 
out of funds placed in their hands for the 
purpose, are soon exhausted, and the 
earnings of the new corporation do not 
suffice to pay fourfold dividern’ds. This 
seems easily comprehensible. Yet the 
very people who have invested blindly in 
these precarious obligations would have 
refused to consider a second mortgage on 
real estate, which in many cases would 
have been less insecure. H. B. B. 


APATHY OF NEW JERSEY VOTERS. 


New Jersey has just voted upon a series 
of important constitutional amendments 
radically reorganizing the judicial system. 
The bar of the State took a great interest 
in the question. ‘Addresses were issued 
and newspaper articles printed by the 
hundred to arouse the electors to the vital 
nature of the issue. Yet only about one- 
fifteenth of the voters of New Jersey cared 
enough about a project so nearly affect- 
ing their interests to take the trouble to 











cast a ballot either for or against it.” 
The amendments were defeated on this 
“‘scandalously light vote,’’ and the dis- 
gusted New Jersey lawyers are denounc- 
ing everybody concerned. None of them, 
however, point to the incident as a proof 
that all men ought to be disfranchised. 
The figures of the New Jersey vote are 
commended to Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
A. 8. B. 





CIVIC BETTERMENT ASSOCIATION. 


The newly-issued report of the Civic 
Betterment Association of Philadelphia 
shows that out of 369,624 male voters 
assessed, 164,479 failed to vote at the last 
municipal election, and the delinquent 
vote is growing. The association, which 
now has a membership of nearly a thou- 
sand women, has issued circulars contain- 
ing complete non-partisan information 
for voters. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 
‘*It seems singular that a body of citizens 
to whom the franchise is denied should 
find it necessary to do this work for an- 
other body of citizens who pretend to 
represent them at the polls.”” Butno one 
points to the apathy and indifference of 
these 164,479 men as a reason why all 
men should be disfranchised. That sort 
of argument is ‘‘for women only.”” The 
Civic Betterment Association, which now 
has a membership of nearly a thousand 
women, has made an excellent record. 
Its first year’s work has consisted largely 
of organization, but it has found time 
also to collect much valuable information 
and statistics concerning the work of the 
juvenile courts, probation system, sum- 
mer playgrounds, etc. A monster peti- 
tion of 1,700 names was obtained by the 
branches in one ward, asking for the ap- 
pointment of a police matron in a police 
station where many women were commit- 
ted. The petition is now in the hands of 
the mayor. 


WOMEN AGAINST TAMMANY. 

The Woman’s Municipal League of New 
York City has this week opened campaign 
headquarters at Union Square and 16th 
Street. 

Daily noon meetings for women will be 
held, with addresses by prominent men 
and women. The League will also codp- 
erate with the Citizens’ Union in distrib- 
uting literature, two members, Mrs. 
George Alexander Strong and Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Shaw Lowell, having offered their 
houses for the purpose. Mrs. Strong’s 
house, at No. 216 W. 7ist St., will be used 
for the work on the West Side, and Mrs. 
Lowell’s, at No. 120 E. 30th St., will be 
the distributing point for the East Side. 
At both houses a complete stock of cam- 
paign literature will be kept on hand, and 
an attendant will be on duty every day. 
On the lower East Side literature will be 
distributed from carts. 

The Campaign Committee consists of 
Miss Margaret Livingston Chanler, presi- 
dent of the League, chairman; Mrs. Paul 
Revere Reynolds, secretary; Mrs. Charles 
Russell, treasurer; Mrs. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, Mrs. Thomas Slicer, Mrs, Frederick 
W. Longfellow, Miss Catherine Leverich, 
Miss Katherine Day, Miss Helen De Pey- 
ster, Mrs. George Alexander Strong, and 
Mrs. Edward Curtis. 

The Woman’s Republican Club of New 
York City held its first meeting for the 
season Oct. 13, at Delmonico’s. Dr. Ernst 
G. Lederle gave an address, illustrated 
with lantern slides, on the workings of 
the Department of Health. The usual 
luncheon followed. 








PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN AGAINST CHILD- 
LABOR. 


The club women of Pennsylvania have 
begun in earnest their campaign in the 
interests of the child-labor law. The 
question is to be one of the most impor- 
tant issues at the coming State Federation 
Conventiou at Carlisle, and local commit- 
tees have been appointed to report on the 
conditions obtaining in Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere. In this connection the request 
of the General Federation Committee is 
quoted as timely: ‘‘The committee ear- 
nestly requests that the women’s clubs 
throughout the country aid the cause of 
child-labor by securing information as to 
the number of working children between 
ten and fourteen whose mothers are wid- 
ows, and the number of those mothers 
who are in any wise dependent upon the 
earnings of their children, and also the 
amount of the wages of the child. The 
committee requests those clubs that wish 
to do more to take the following action: 
Whenever possible, to persuade the chil- 
dren thus employed to return to school, 
undertaking to pay the amount of the 
weekly wage which the child formerly 
earned to his widowed mother every Sat- 
urday night, upon presentation of a certi- 
ficate signed by the child’s teacher testi- 
fying to his regular school attendance the 
entire five days of the previous week; the 
money to be called and regarded as a 
scholarship. It is hoped that the investi- 
gation will be undertaken during the club 





season, and that the facts collected will be 
sent to Mrs. Granger before March 1, 1904. 
They will be incorporated in a report to 
be presented at the seventh biennial to be 
held in St. Louis, and will form the basis 
for future recommendations.” 

COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Collegegiate Alumna, to be held in 
Milwaukee Nov. 5 to 7, President Caroline 
Hazard of Wellesley will give an address 
on ‘Personal Recollections of Alice Free- 
mae Palmer,’’ with reference to a further 
memorial to Mrs, Palmer. 





At the meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, held in Boston Oct. 9 and 10, 
Mount Holyoke College was represented 
by Prof. Annah May Soule, M. L., who 
spoke on ‘School and College in their Re- 
lation to Public MHealth.’”’ Professor 
Soule is a member of the History De- 
partment at Mount Holyoke, and has as 
her special subjects constitutional history 
and political economy. Among her 
courses those in political economy and 
research are particularly interesting and 
valuable. In the former, the student 
gains from lectures and recitations a 
knowledge of the main principles of eco- 
nomic theory, and, by visiting and making 
@ special study of some factory, gets an 
insight into the industrial conditions of 
the day. In the research course, the stu- 
dent makes a study of special problems in 
the United States by consulting original 
documents of the nation, State, or city, 
and so gets an idea of history-making. As 
a member of the New England Education- 
al League, Professor Soule lectures upon 
Tolstoy the Man, Tolstoy’s Work, China, 
The Powers in China, Industrial Revolu- 
tion, The Monroe Doctrine, Our Colonial 
Policy, and The United States as a World 
Power. Professor Soule is active, too, in 
several college organizations, the History 
Club, which meets once a month to re- 
port upon current historical publications, 
the Current Events Club, and the Debat- 
ing Society. Among the recent speakers 
at the Current Events Club have been 
Miss Wheeler, on The Work of the Social 
Secretary; Mrs. George, of the Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women; Mrs. Park, of the 
College Equal Suffrage League; Mrs. 
Kelley, secretary of the Consumers’ 
League, and Mrs. Stuckenberg. 


A small grant from the trustees of 
Wellesley College will allow a modest 
beginning in the work of utilizing the 
wide grounds of the college for the study 
of plant life. A beginning of laboratory 
work in the college greenhouse will be 
made under the direction of Henry Saxton 
Adams, appointed to the charge of the 
new course in practical horticulture and 
landscape gardening. 

Dean Gill of Barnard, in making her re- 
port of the fourteenth year of the progress 
of the college to the president of Colum- 
bia University at the University Council 
last week, repeated her plea of last year 
for a dormitory building, a students’ build- 
ing with gymnasium and rest rooms, and 
provision for some art courses, After ex- 
pressing her gratitude for the munificent 
gift of land given to Barnard by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson last year, 
Dean Gill says: 

A need felt with increasing force is that 
of a students’ building with a gymnasium 
and rest rooms. The college must assume 
a@ greater responsibility for the physical 
condition of its students—non-resident as 
well as resident. The conscience of the 
times demands it; the best intellectual in- 
terests of the college to a great degree de- 
pend upon it. 

The newly elected president and secre- 
tary of the Philomathean Society, the 
leading dramatic organization at Boston 
University, are women. The president, 
Miss Geraldine Mitchell of Beachmont, 
Mass., is a senior with a brilliant record. 
In her freshman year she was chosen to 
the Eta chapter of Alpha Phi fraternity. 
She has been secretary and treasurer of 
her class. She is a member of the Gamma 
Delta. In scholarship she holds high 
rank, and was chosen to the historical 
club for excellence in historical branches, 
She is also connected with the religious 
work of the college. 

As the residuary legatee, Mount Hol- 
yoke College is tu receive about $200,000 
from the estate of the late W. C. Todd of 
Exeter, N. H. 

Frederick W. Guiteau, of Irvington, 
N. Y., has left $100,000 to Cornell Univer- 
sity. A large residue from the estate will 
go also to Cornell. 


It is announced that Mrs. Stanford is to 
build a library at Stanford University ata 
cost of between $500,000 and $1,000,000, 

Besides a number of distinguished men, 
several highly qualified women have this 





year been appointed to positions at Bryn 
Mawr. In the English department, Miss 
Grace E. Hadow of Somerville College, 
University of Oxford, England; Miss 
Eleanor Dwight Cook, A. B., of Radcliffe 
College, 1902, and Dr. Louise Dodge, 
Ph. D., of Yale University, 1900, have 
been appointed readers, and will assist in 
conducting the courses in English compo- 
sition. Miss Ellen Scott Davison, B. S., 
Wellesley College, 1887; A. M., Western 
Reserve University, 1894; Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1899-1901; Fiske scholar in politi- 
cal science, 1900-1901; lecturer in history, 
Barnard College 1901-1903, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in history, and will give 
the courses usually given by Prof. Charles 
McLean Andrews, who is abroad. Miss 
Evelyn Walker, A. B., Bryn Mawr 1901, 
recording secretary of Bryn Mawr College, 
1897-1898; warden of Denbigh Hall, 1898- 
1901, has returned to Bryn Mawr as re- 
cording secretary of the college. Miss 
Sara Montenegro, A. B., Bryn Mawr 1902, 
and reader in English, Bryn Mawr, first 
semester 1902-1903, has been appointed 
warden of Merion Hall, and Miss Edith 
Orlady, A. B., Bryn Mawr 1892, has been 
appointed warden of Pembroke Hall West. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The October Literary Meeting of the 
New England Women’s Press Association 
will be held at the Vendome, Boston, 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, at 3 P. M. Mr. 
Charles F. F. Campbell of the Royal Nor- 
mal College and Academy of Music for 
the Blind, London, England, and of the 
Massachusetts Association for Promoting 
the Interests of the Adult Blind, will give 
his interesting lecture on “Seeing by 
Touch,” illustrated with animated pic- 
tures by the cinematograph and stereopti- 
con. Miss Gertrude Yeames, a pupil of 
Mr. William L. Whitney, will sing a group 
of songs, and a tea and social hour will 
follow. 


WHAT TWO GIRLS HAVE DONE. 





Two girls are making in my town a rath- 
er novel success in buying and shipping 
eggs. I will tell you what these girls are 
doing, for the reason that I encouraged 
the undertaking, and they have a sort of 
fatherly respect for me. 

These girls were too ambitious and too 
sensible to kill time at their father’s ex- 
pense. One day they called my attention 
to a groceryman packing eggs. We took 
in the sight without his detecting our cu- 
riosity. Old weather-beaten cases, be- 
smeared cardboard fillers, eggs all colors, 
sizes and shapes, dirty eggs, clean eggs, 
and eggs with feathers sticking to them. 
The girls came to my office next day and 
stated their plan for my criticism. Their 
plan was this: They would rent a room 
and go to buying eggs, paying the cash, 
etc., and hoped that the farmers would 
appreciate the cash enough to induce them 
to bring their eggs to them instead of to 
the stores. The plan worked. The 
farmers took to the idea in no time, and 
the grocery stores are now compelled to 
get eggs for their town customers from 
these two girls. Not an egg goes to the 
stores from the farmers. Just another 
proof that people like to help those who 
try to help themselves, 

We find no dirty, filthy cases or fillers 
around this egg establishment. Every 
egg is washed and wiped dry. They are 
assorted in four varieties—the white- 
shelled ones, the deep brown and light 
brown, and a general cull grade which 
catches the runts of the other three 
grades. The runt grade catches the 
doubtfuls in handling. They have a 
market for culls at market price, because 
they are, on account of being clean, pre- 
ferable to a mixed lot of dirty eggs. They 
have a fancy market for the perfect eggs 
in handsome cartons holdiug one dozen 
each, and a market for them in clean new 
cases. The three perfect lots are stamped 
with a rubber stamp. 

They buy a!l the eggs that come to this 
town and two other towns. Yesterday 
they called my attention to a case of eggs 
that afarmer brought in, They were all 
one color and needed but little washing. 
“That’s the kind that everybody sbould 
have,” said they. ‘‘We can easily pay 
that man a cent more than we can for eggs 
that we have to scrub and sort.’’ To-day 
they showed mea letter from a grocery- 
man ata famous Western resort. It stated 
that he wanted two cases each day in- 
stead of one, and he voluntarily raised the 
price to encourage the girls to make an 
extra effort. Nice clean eggs in hand- 
some little cartons did it. The real mar- 
kets for eggs are the towns and cities; 
every city and every town of any impor- 
tance has people that will have nothing 
short of the best, and in many instances a 
few cents more per dozen only makes 
them so much more attractive. We must 
figure on fads in this country, and work 
them. It’s a fad with some people to buy 
nice things because some “big gun” gets 
the same brand, etc. 

In due time these girls will buy, fatten 





and dress poultry, and force @ fancy mar. 
ket for their way of fixing up dressed 
poultry. The plan is not fully matured, 
but I am confident they will make it go,_ 
M. M. Johnson in The Country Gentleman, 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


By invitation of the Newton Equal Suff 
Leagne, the annual meetin , the Mas 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association wil] 
be held in the Newtons, Oct. 29 and 30. 

On the evening of Oct. 29 the Newton 
League will give a reception at the Hunne. 
well Club House in Newton for the officers 
of the State Association. Mayor Weeks of 
Newton and Hon. Samuel L. Powers wil] 
make addresses, Mr. Blackwell will re. 
spond for the State Association, and Rey, 
Anpa Shaw will answer questions. 

The sessions on Oct. 30 will be held in the 
Unitarian Church at West Newton. In the 
morning, the annual business meeting wil] 
begin at 10.30. Luncheon will be served in 
the parlors of the church at one, and, if there 
is time, will be followed by a short work 
conference. 

The afternoon session, beginning at three, 
will be open tothe public. The speakers are 
to be Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ League; 
Rev. Anna Shaw, Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, 
and others. Mrs. Livermore will preside. 

Each auxiliary League of the State Asso. 


j ciation will be entitled to the same number 


of delegates as at the last annual meeting, 

The Leagues are urged to appoint their 
delegates as soon as possible. 

Application for luncheon tickets, 50 cents 
each, may be sent, not later than Oct. 24, to 
Mrs. John yo! 133 Webster St, West 
Newton, and shou d be accompanied by the 
money and by a return postage stamp. The 
Committee > that when possible the 
Leagues should decide how many tickets 
they will need and send one order for the 
whole number. 

For the Committee on joe, 

Maup M. N. Park, Chairman. 


PARTICULARS OF THE MEETING, 


Notice that the reception on Thursday 
evening will be in the Hunnewell Club 
House at Newton; the morning and after- 
noon meetings on Friday in the Unitarian 
Church at West Newton. 


TRAINS AND ELECTRICS 


Both Newton and West Newton are 
easily reached by steam and by electrics, 

Steam trains for Newton leave the South 
Station, Boston, at 7.08, 7.30, and 8.03 
P. M; leave Trinity Place four minutes 
later. 

Steam trains for West Newton leave the 
South Station at 10.02, 10.36, 10.50, 11.15, 
11.20, and 11.40 A. M., 12.08, 12.30, 1.02, 
1.15, 1.82, 2.03, and 2.30 P.M; leave Trin- 
ity Place four minutes later. 

Subway and Boylston Street electrics 
for Newton pass about every five minutes, 
Take any car marked Newton (not New- 
ton Boulevard). To reach West Newton, 
take any electric in Newton marked West 
Newton. West Newton is reached also by 
electrics from the North, West, and 
South, 

The Hunnewell Club House is about 
five minutes’ walk from the Newton sta- 
tion. Should the weather prove unfavor- 
able Thursday evening, barges and car- 
riages will be in waiting at the station. 

The Unitarian Church is very near the 
West Newton station, and within easy 
walking distance in any weather. 

All members of the State Association 
and of the locals are invited to the recep- 
tion on Thursday evening. Those expect- 
ing to attend it are especially requested 
to send word in advance to Mrs, Albert 
Carter, Highland Ave., Newtonville. 


PROGRAM, 
The program at the Business Meeting 
on Friday morning will be: 


Report of chairman of State Board of 
Directors, Miss Blackwell. 

Report of treasurer, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. 

Reports of Standing Committees: Or- 
ganization, Mrs. Page; School Suffrage, 
Mrs. Boland; Meetings, Mrs. Park; Liter- 
ture and Printing, Miss Blackwell; Fi- 
nance, Miss Allen; Legislation, Mr. Page; 
Enrolment, Mrs. Doane, 

Resolutions. 

Election of Officers. 

Plan of Work. 

Reports of County Conferences. 

Reports of Leagues not included in 
County Conferences. 

This morning business meeting will be 
open to all members of the State and local 
suffrage associations, but not to reporters 
or to the public. 


WORK CONFERENCE, 


At the Work Conference, the subject 
for discussion will be ‘‘The Relation of 
Local Leagues to the State Association.”’ 
There will be three short papers, followed 
by a general discussion. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Addresses by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw and others, 

A limited number of tickets for the 
luncheon at the annual meeting can be 
had from Miss Turner, 6 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 





KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 14th annual convention of the Ken- 
ucky Equal Rights Association will be held 
in Covington, Nov. lland 12. The Twentieth 
Century Club of Covington has invited the 
convention, and its hospitality will be ex- 
tended to all delegates. The basis of repre- 
sentation of the local auxiliaries is one dele- 
gate at large, and an additional one for 
every ten paid-up members. All the locals 
are urged to send their full quota of dele- 
gates. Fraternal delegates from organized 
bodies of women will be cordially welcomed. 
Rev. Anva H. Shaw is to be the principal 
evening speaker. Laura Cray, President. 
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SOME WAYS TO SAVE TIME. 


“Time?” queried the woman addressed. 
“Who ever has any? I'm sureI do not.” 

“That is because you waste it,”” was the 
reply of her friend. 

“What are you talking about?’’ pro- 
tested the other. “I never waste a min- 
ute. I’m always at work.”’ 

“Yes, you do; you waste time in work. 
You fuss over things in a dreadful way. 
Why, I wouldn’t take half the time you 
do in doing things. You remind me of 
the cooking-book directions for boiling 
rice that I used to try to follow conscien- 
tiously until I saw how absurd they were, 
and how much time I was wasting that I 
might otherwise have had for doing some- 
thing really worth while, or something 
that I honestly wanted to do just in the 
line of mere pleasure, 

“The directions said that rice should 
always be washed in a succession of clean 
waters until the water appeared perfectly 
clear; it should never be cooked except in 
a double boiler, and it should not be 
stirred but once, 

“Well, I thought I must mind, and so I 
washed the rice for a quarter of an hour, 
and at the end of that time the water was 
still milky. I cook over a gas stove, which 
will cook rice beautifully in an ordinary 
agate pan and plenty of water in twenty 
minutes, while the very shortest time in 
which it could be done ina double boiler 
is three quarters of an hour. By cooking 
rice the prescribed way, there is more 
than an extra half-hour for me to have it 
on my mind, and ten minutes more of 
actual work with my hands. The ques- 
tion came, Can I afford that extra time to 
do anything so insignificant in the scheme 
of life as plain boiled rice? 

“I decided then and there that I 
couldn’t, notwithstanding that there was 
running through my head: ‘Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 
On general principles, I heartily indorse 
that fine bit of teaching; but I know that 
my rice is clean and well cooked when 
done in my own way, and in the shorter 
time. 

“But we are not talking about boiling 
rice; that was just an illustration. The 
important question to decide first of all 
when you begin to consider the subject of 
shirking, is whether or not you are pos- 
sessed of a conscience. If you have one, 
you can occasionally let yourself fa!l de 
liberately below the standard with safety ; 
if you have none, all the standards in the 
world will not save you.” 

“What do you mean by that?’’ 

“Just this: A distinction must be drawn 
between unconscientious shirking—which 
is nothing in the world but sheer, unmiti- 
gated laziness—and conscientious shirk- 
ing, which is recognizing the difference in 
values of the ways in which you shall 
spend your time. For instance, take a 
new fad of the cooking classes. Cutting 
string beans into the thin, longitudinal 
strips which they prescribe takes more 
than twice as long as simply cutting them 
across in the old-fashioned way. Can you 
—can I—afford to put that extra amount 
of time on string beans when there is so 
much that is worth while to be done in 
the world, so much to be enjoyed? 

“Of course, many personal considera- 
tions affect the question, and every wo- 
man has to decide for herself a hundred 
times a day as to what is the best worth 
while. It takes much longer, for instance, 
to make mayonnaise than French salad 
dressing, but it may be that one’s family 
like the former and don’t like the latter 
on their lettuce and tomatoes. In that 
case the time is not wasted in doing the 
longer task. Plain boiled potatoes take 
the least time to prepare, but potatoes 
sliced, made rich with cream sauce, and 
baked with cheese will raise the tone ofa 
warmed-over dinner. 

“T have found, too, that life held much 
more for me since I acquired the ready- 
made habit.” 

“The what?’’ 

“The ready-made habit. Haven’t you 
ever heard of it? Then my advice is to 
learn it at once. When a busy woman, 
such as you and I are, has once fully 
awakened to the joys of the ready-made, 
she has fixed upon herself a habit from 
which she will never break away so long 
as she lives in the vicinity of big shops, or 
is where she can do shopping by mail. 
Why, do you realize that there is not a 
need of the toilet or the household that 
cannot be supplied—and well supplied— 
with no more trouble than the time nec- 
essary for selection and giving the muney 
for payment?”’ 

“Do you mean to say that you buy all 
your things ready-made?”’ 

‘Just as many of them as I can. I once 
had an idea that all my bed and table 
linen must be made at home. When I 
think of the hours and hours that I have 
spent in hand-hemming, I am simply dis- 
gusted with myself. Now I buy it all 
ready-made, neatly finished, and ready for 
instant use. 

“TI argue in this way: When pillow- 
cases may be purchased from twelve cents 





up, it is folly to waste my eyesight and 
time on those that are to be in daily ser- 
vice. It is the same with sheets. They 
can be bought, all made, at about the 
price one would pay for the material to 
make them. Towels come hemstitched 
and initialled, and dish towels I buy by 
the dozen instead of the yard. Who stops 
to examine your dish towels to see if they 
are hand or machine hemmed? 

‘‘And so on through the household—the 
ready-made stands waiting to lighten the 
white woman’s burden, to give her time 
to develop her brains with books, her 
taste with music and art, her body with 
athletics, and her soul with new and 
righteous freedom.’’—Boston Herald. 





INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, in a private letter 
from Paris, says: 

“I attended the International Peace 
Congress at Rouen. It was very comfort- 
ing to my American heart to associate for 
the several days of the Congress with the 
American delegates. Dr. Trueblood is 
so competent and wholesome, Miss True- 
blood is so fine a specimen of the very 
best type of American young womanhood; 
and the Meads,—well, you know a whole 
dictionary of good words fit them. It de- 
lighted me to see and listen to the fascin- 
ating and stimulating Frenchwomen— 
among them Madame Pognon and Madame 
Severine,— a wonderful orator; also to 
the Baroness Yon Suttner, whom I have 
reverenced for many years. The reports 
from various countries and the deter- 
mined spirit of the delegates promise 
progress towards peace, Yes, even in the 
teeth of present awful events! We shall 
have the Congress in the United States 
next year.”’ 

Mrs. Diggs expects to return in time 
for the National Suffrage Convention. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, Oct. 13, 1903. 
fditors Woman's Journal: 

With the coming of the beautiful Octo- 
ber weather the interests of city life are re- 
awakened. Most of the clubs have begun 
their meetings, and the Woman’s Munici- 
pal League, which devotes itself to poli- 
tics, has opened the fall campaign. Head- 
quarters bave been establisbed at 33 Union 
Square, where literature is distributed. 
Miss Helen Gould is deeply interested in 
this work, giving it her hearty support by 
her presence as well as by her money. 

Much interest is felt here in the contest 
in Ohio for the position of Recorder of 
Wayne Co., Ohio. Eight years ago Miss 
Nora Holthouse’s father was elected to 
the position of Recorder. She served as 
his deputy. She has great ability and 
quickness. Before the year was over she 
knew every lot and every farm in the 
county, with the peculiarities of each one. 
The people of the district had such confi- 
dence in her that they frequently con- 
sulted her instead of a lawyer. When 
her father died it would have seemed that 
she should have succeeded him in the 
office, and the Commissioners were peti- 
tioned by numerous citizens to appoint 
Miss Nellie to his place. This they were 
afraid to do because of her ‘‘unfortunate 
sex.’’ They appointed a man, exacting a 
promise from him that Miss Nellie should 
be retained in her place as deputy. This 
fall Miss Nellie announced herself as a 
candidate for the position of Recorder, 
and was promptly discharged by the pres- 
ent incumbent. This has brought about 
an exciting state of affairs. Several prom- 
inent lawyers are canvassing the district 
for the woman, and it is said that the 
voters are practically solid for her. Much 
interest is excited by the contest every- 
where, and the witty editorial writer of 
the New York Sun, who is always acham- 
pion of the women-folk, had in yester- 
day’s issue an article in which he asserted 
that those on the spot say that ‘for eight 
years Miss Nellie has done the work for 
small pay, while the Recorder has been 
‘sitting round’ for large pay,’’ and that 
“it is expected that the Republicans will 
nominate Miss Nellie and the Democrats 
will endorse the nomination.”’ The article 





| closes with an appeal for support for the 


plucky and able young woman. We of 

this city send her our best wishes for 

success. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
100 Lexington Ave. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Adelaide Davis Reynolds zonducts the 
women’s department in the New England 
Farmer. 


Prof. Frederic M. Noa, who has lately 
returned from Cuba, has a lecture suitable 
for Suffrage Leagues and women’s clubs, 
on “Avellaneda, the Most Remarkable 
Woman, Poetess and Dramatist of Cuba.”’ 
Other lecture subjects are ‘‘Havana, Old 
and New;” ‘‘Travels and Experiences in 
Cuba;’”’ ‘Great Characters of Cuba;” “Al. 








bertini, the Greatest Cuban Violinist:” 
‘*Poetry and Literature of Cuba;” ‘Early 
Martyrs of Cuban Liberty;”’ “Geology and 
Economic Possibilities of Cuba;’’ aod the 
“Great Fire of 1890 in Havana.’’ All these 
lectures may be illustrated with sterepti- 
con views. Address Prof. F. M. Noa, 
American Unitarian Association, Boston. 


A sale will be held in Park St. Church 
vestry, Boston, from Oct, 20 to 22, inclu- 
sive, in aid of Putnam Hall, the Home of 
the New England Helping Hand Society, 
124 Pembroke Street, Boston. The soci- 
ety aids worthy young women, earning 
low wages, by providing a comfortable 
home at small price. On Oct. 20, at 6 P. 
M., a fine turkey supper will be served, 
and on the two succeeding days meals 
will be served on the European plan. 
Home-cooked food, prompt service. The 
society is laboring under heavy expenses, 
as a new furnace must be placed in the 
Home at once. The managers appeal to 
those interested in the welfare of working 
women to help the sale. 


> 


THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Boston is the Fair town, and Mechanics’ 
Building the Exposition Hall, for all New 
England. This year the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association’s Second Tri- 
ennial Exposition fairly eclipses all pred- 
ecessors. There are 80 many novel fea- 
tures that the visitor is at a loss how to 
take in all the sights. Creatore and his 
band of Italian musicians fill the main 
hall with music afternoon and evening. 

The managers of the Exposition have 
arranged for excursions on all railroads 
from every section of New England, with 
special rates, The Fair itself is an educa- 
tion, a practical object lesson in all that 
pertains to mercantile and manufactured 
products, science and invention. Indeed, 
it is an epitome of civilization’s progress, 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the canse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s coeenee, pennenes in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—‘‘Sowing 
the Wind’’ makes the attraction next 
week. Originally produced at the Com- 
edy Theatre, London, ten years ago, this 
play quickly gained favor with American 
audiences. The story deals with the life 
of a retired gentleman, who, having op- 
posed the union of his adopted son with a 
young vocal artist of spotless reputation, 
is suddenly brought to face the fact that 
the young lady is his own child. Souvenir 
chocolate bonbons distributed at the Mon- 
day matinee. 


Boston THEATRE.—The fourth and last 
week but one of ‘Quincy Adams Sawyer’’ 
will begin next Monday night. Nothing 
like the success of this play has been 
known at the Boston Theatre in years. 
Night after night, though it has the 
largest seating capacity in the country, 
many are turned away. Seats should be 
obtained well in advance. 





Chaminade | 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 








MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. Elevator. 





Job Printing 


AT HE 


JOURNAL 
Printing Office, 


293 Congress Street, 
BOSTON. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Propr. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev..ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio, 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAvRA CLay, Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., Des Niotnes, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO, 








We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904, 
New York State W. S. A., Hornellsville, Oct. 20 to 28, 
Missouri, St. Louis, Oct. 23, 24. 

Maine, Auburn, Oct, 28-30. 

Wisconsin, Platteville, Oct. 28, 29, 30. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 380. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Covington, Nov. 11 and 12. 

New Hampshire W. S. A., Milford, Nov. 18 and 19, 
California, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Kansas E, S. A., Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. 

Michigan E. S, A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
The first State to pay auxiliary dues in 1903 is Vermont. 





The Bedford P. E. League is to give a fair on Nov. 5, 6, and 7. Friends are urged 
to send contributions to Mrs, R. C. Talbot-Perkins, 1161 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This is an energetic organization, and should have the support and encouragement of 
all suffragists, It has established a plan of having on sale at its meetings literature 
and the suffrage stamp, and keeps its eye on business, 





The Elizabeth Cady Stanton souvenirs seem to please all who have seen them, 
Miss Anthony says, ‘‘The souvenir pictures of Mrs, Stanton, daughter and grand- 
daughter are beautiful. How much are they? I want 200 or more for our reception 
on her birthday, which will be held at our house. I should think that every member 
of every club would want one.” 

Elizabeth Smith Miller, another member of the Stanton birthday committee, says, 
‘What a lovely group it is, and how excellent the motto!” Mrs, Miller owns the orig- 
inal picture from which this was taken, 

We urge our friends again to order the souvenirs early, so that if a second edition 
be necessary, we may not be delayed in ordering them, and thus embarrass any clubs 
which may want them. The price is but two cents apiece, post-paid, 





Miss Lillia Floyd Donnell, who was Jately made a life member by the Maine Asso- 
ciation, passed away on Oct. 1, She was corresponding secretary of the Maine W. S 
A. Mrs. Day in a private letter expresses her grief, and says that Miss Donnell was a 
rare woman, and that whenever she came in personal touch with people, the testimony 
was the same. ‘‘It is a great privilege,’’ she adds, ‘‘to be associated with such people, 
and it is correspondingly hard to lose them out of one’s life,”’ 





The American Codperator, published at Lewiston, Me., devotes two full pages to 
the question of woman suffrage in its number of Sept. 12. 





Mary H. Williams of Kenesaw, Neb., in a business letter to Headquarters, says: 
‘Our club is prospering. Twelve new members were added during the last two 
weeks.’’ Let us hear from other clubs. 





Mrs, Eugenia Farmer, who for many years was an officer in the Kentucky E. R. A., 
now lives in St. Paul, Minn.,, and has lately been made chairman of press work for 
that State. We prophesy that Minnesota will find at the end of the year that good 
work has been done in that department. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon has lately been at Louisville, Ky., attending a Prison Reform 
Convention. 


The Business Committee is to have a meeting in Philadelphia between Nov. 5 and 
8. Rev. Anna Shaw is to entertain the officers at her home at Mt. Airy, and Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Catt, Miss Blackwell, Miss Gordon, Mrs. Upton, and possibly Miss 
Clay, are to be there. On Nov. 4, the New York City W. S. A., of which Mrs. Belle 
de Rivera is president, is to have a public meeting at which some of the National 
officers are to speak. Mrs, Blankenburg, the Pennsylvania President, is planning tu 
hold her State Convention while the Committee is in session, in order to secure as 
many of the officers as possible to speak at an evening public meeting. 





Now is the busy time for the State Treasurer. She knows it is her duty to send 
dues to the National Treasury before Jan. 1, and she does not wish her State to show 
any falling off. She therefore must make an effort to collect from every club, old and 
new, to look after the State memberships where such memberships are permitted, and 
to prod every possible member. Next in importance to the President stands the 
State Treasurer, and we have many good ones in our a x! ary associations. 





Two requests for literature have come from Canada within the past week, one 
from Georgia, one from Pennsylvania, one from New York for a missionary about to 
depart for Cuba. Subscriptions for Progress have been received from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, New York, Iowa, New Jersey, Kansas and Maine. 





The Georgia W.S. A. has a woman’s department at the Inter-State Fair of Georgia 
this year. This Fair will run two weeks, and they expect to distribute suffrage liter- 
ature and give away souvenirs. They have ordered the former from Headquarters, 
and we have sent them 700 leaflets. In writing about it, Miss Koch, the State Presi- 
dent, says their band is very small, but they intend to work like Trojans to make this 
department a success. This is most important work. 





Rev. Frederick Rowland Marion, of the First Congregational Church of Portland, 
Ore., preached a sermon not long since on ‘tConsecrated Womanhood.” This has 
lately been published in book form with an introduction by Frances Cobbe. It isa 
very well written book, and full of instruction. 





Word comes to Headquarters of the success of the Iowa State Convention, which 
bas just closed. The delegates seem to have been most earnest and optimistic, 
and $700 was raised for the coming year’s work. Mrs. Macomber’s address on child 
labor and suffrage was well received, and Miss Shaw’s question-box of course enter- 
tained and instructed her hearers, Miss Shaw as the second evening speaker and Dr. 
Woods as the third both did themselves and the cause credit, A resolution censuring 
the disfranchisement of the negro was discussed, and a delegate suggested that, since 
in most of the States the negro was enfranchised and women were not, instead of 
passing that resolution it would be better to ask the black man to assist the women. 
The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Mary Coggeshall, Des Moines; Vice-President, Mrs. Clara Reyn- 
olds, Panora; Recording Secretary, Mrs. W. M. Wilcox, Ida Grove; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. C. Richey, Des Moines; Treasurer, Mrs. T. J. Skidmore, Boone; Audi- 
tors, Miss Daisy Deighton, Shenandoah, Mrs. Fannie Anderson, Oelwein; Member 
National Executive Committee, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPron, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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TO CHARLES G. AMES ON HIS SEVENTY- 
FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





Since David fixed our span of years, 
And warned us to be ready, 
A longer lease is granted us 
By Mary Baker Eddy. 


Three score and ten has ceased to seem 
A venerable figure, 

So many youthful spirits pass 
That goal with ease and vig-ure. 


I thank kind nature, and [ thank 
The famous Concord lady 

For turning sunshine on the years 
The psalmist labeled “shady.” 


Else, had mayhap, the cruel Fates, 
With shears too oft o’erreaching, 

Cut short our warm and helpful friend 
Who lifts the world by preaching. 


Though dear to him the Sunday desk, 
The gathering reverential, 

The grateful flock he leads with care,— 
A pulpit more potential 


Is his by right of human love, 
And courage never failiog, 

That stands for every noble cause 
While every wrong assailing 


I mind me of his earlier days 
When fugitives were flying 

From southern savagery by night, 
And prisoned martyrs dying. 


He cast his lot with those whose names 
Drew calumny and jeering; 

The negro’s wrongs he made his own, 
Of consequence unfearing. 


And woman blessed him for his aid 
When, under burdens aching, 

He lent his shoulder to her weight, 
Her chains he helped in breaking. 


He waited seventy years to see 
The nation’s base betrayal, 
And while the church and State bowed 
down, 
He bent no knee to Baal! 


And when the people lost their heads, 
Like wine-beset Bacchantes, 

He followed not his Uncle Sam, 
But championed the ‘‘antis.’”’ 


Brave soldier of the moral fight, 
True friend of high endeavor, 
Pause not, we pray, at seventy-five, 
We need such souls forever! 
Lexington, Oct. 3, 1903. 


THE ROAD. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 








Cool is the wind, for the summer is waning, 
Who's for the road? 
Sun-flecked and soft, where the dead leaves 
are raining, 
Who's for the road? 
Knapsack and alpenstock press hand and 
shoulder, 
Prick of the brier and roll of the boulder-- 
This be your lot till the season grow older; 
Who's for the road? 


Up and away in the hush of the morning, 
Who’s for the road? 
Vagabond he, all conventions a-scorning, 
Who's for the road? 
Music of warblers so merrily singing, 
Draughts from the rill from the roadside up- 
springing, 
Nectar of grapes from the vines lowly swing- 
ing, 
These on the road. 


Now every house is a hut or a hovel, 
Come to the road: 
Mankind and moles in the dark love to 
grovel, 
But tofthe road! 
Throw off the loads that are bending you 
double, 
Love is for life, only labor is trouble; 
Truce tothe town, whose best gift is a bubble: 
Come to the road! 
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When the Minister Came to Tea. 





} 


BY SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN. 


“Really, we ought to have the minister 
to supper, now that his wife is away vis- | 
iting,’ said Mrs. Allen, thoughtfully. 
‘He was in yesterday, and he looked lone- 
some,”’ 

“We can’t until we get some new dish- 
es,’ replied Lesbia, decisively. “I'd be 
mortified to death.”’ 

Lesbia was tall, straight and golden- 
haired. She had a firm chin, with a 
dimple in it. Like most young girls, she 
had her ideals. She disliked shabby fur- 
niture, made-over gowns and worn car- 
pets. Her especial aversion was nicked 
and cracked dishes. She complained a 
good deal in the little house because old 
things had to take the place of new. Mr. 
Alleu was a poor man, and Mrs. Allen was 
an invalid, so there was little left for 
‘extras’? when all expenses were paid. 
Lesbia worried and fretted over the little 
economies she was forced to practice, ig- 
noring the fact that she had more bless- 
ings than she could count. 

The little brown house was shabby 
enough, but it was clean and homelike. 
No one but Lesbia would have noticed its 
shabbiness, for although the carpets had 
seen their best days, there were plenty of 





books and easy chairs, the windows were 
full of flowers, and the sun shone into 
every room, 

Mrs. Allen looked across at her tall girl 
wistfully. She was a slender, frail woman 
with a sweet face, worn thin by years of 
ill bealth, : 

“I don’t think the minister would notice 
the dishes, dear, if you had one of your 
nice suppers,” she said gently. ‘‘We 
could have fried chicken and hot biscuit, 
and you might make—”’ 

‘No, mother, I can’t!’’ replied Lesbia, 
shortly. ‘I’m ashamed of our old shabby 
things.. We haven’t a whole cup in the 
house. Those that have handles are 
nicked, and those that are not nicked have 
no handles. The same thing is true of 
the vegetable dishes, The only thing in 
the house that isn’t broken is grandma’s 
old blue china platter, and that wouldn’t 
have escaped if we hadn’t put it away. 
That’s what those careless girls did for 
you before I was old enough to manage 
things.”’ 

“True enough, dear,” answered her 
mother, cheerfully, ‘‘and grateful indeed 
both father and I are that we have a 
daughter to look after us. We only wish 
we could do more for her.”’ 

“I don’t mind so much about my own 
clothes,’’ said Lesbia, soberly, ‘‘but I 
should like a lovely home, with nothing 
old or broken in it.’’ 

“f— don’t believe the minister would 
care about the dishes,’’ went on Mrs. 
Allen, still cheerfully. ‘You make such 
good tea he'd forget all about the cup 
that held it. I wish we were rich for 
your sake, little daughter, but I believe, I 
really do, that you take our poverty too 
much to heart. It’s not always pleasant, 
but perhaps you need the discipline.” 

“It seems to me I get a good deal of 
it,’ retorted Lesbia. ‘I won’t complain, 
since it only distresses you, but I do like 
pretty things, especially dishes. I love 
fine china and cut glass and silver and 
beautiful table linen, and since I can’t 
have them I’m not going to air our pover- 
ty by inviting the minister to tea. He 
gets his meals over at Mrs. Percival’s, 
She is rich, and has all those things.’’ 

‘*Yes, but she’s old and deaf and pecu- 
liar, and I don’t believe she has any more 
to eat in her fine dishes than we do in our 
old ones, At any rate, I know that the 
meals are not cooked any better, and I 
should like to show the minister a little 
hospitality. His wife was so kind to me 
when I had that last bad turn! Never a 
day that she didn’t come over, or else 
send me something. Won’t you, dear?” 

But Lesbia rose quickly, and went away 
beyond the sound of her mother’s plead- 
ing voice. She shut the door of her little 
white room tight. Her dimpled chin 
looked firmer than ever. ‘I’m not going 
to!’’ she whispered, rebelliously. 

Lesbia always said afterward that she 
would never have changed her mind if it 
had not been for that sermon. There 
were not many at church that Sunday 
morning, but Lesbia was always glad she 
went, * 

The minister took his text from Judges, 
third chapter and thirty-first verse: ‘‘And 
after him was Shamgar the son of Anath, 
which slew of the Philistines six hundred 
men with an ox goad; and he also deliv- 
ered Israel.’’ 

His subject was ‘Christian Courage,” 
and he told how much God’s people had 
accomplished with humble instruments — 
Gideon with his lamps and pitchers, David 
with his sling, Dorcas with her needle, 
and so on down to our own times. He 
told of brave Benjamin West, who made 
his first paint-brush with fur from a cat, 
of Watts with his teakettle, of Sir Isaac 
Newton with his apple, and of a long line 
of struggling, ambitious men and women, 
who would not let circumstances conquer 
them. 

‘They didn’t wait for the appliances of 
skill and science,’’ the minister said. ‘‘If 
they had waited, they would have gone to 
their graves obscure and unknown, They 
worked with what they had.”’ 

Lesbia went straight to her mother’s 
room after church that morning. ‘*Moth- 
er,’’ she said, ‘I’ve thought better of 
what you asked me. If you still wish it, 
we will have the minister to supper, after 
all.’’ 

Mrs. Allen’s face lighted up. ‘Thank 
you, dear,’’ she answered, and Lesbia 
knew by her tone how happy she had made 
her. 

The minister said he did not know 
when he had had such a pleasant time— 
not since his wife had gone on her visit. 
Lesbia had set the table with painstaking 
care. The tablecloth was white, the sil- 
ver teaspoons shone, and there was an 
abundance of flowers. The supper was 
delicious, and the minister ate as if he 
enjoyed everything. 

After supper Lesbia played and sang a 
little, and then the minister entertained 
the family with stories and anecdotes. It 
was good to see how Mrs. Allen bright- 
ened, and how her husband’s face lost its 
tired lines. 

Lesbia saw it all and crept away, hum- 





bled, but strengthened with a new courage 
and a new resolution--a resolution to 
make the best of narrow means, not to let 
poverty dwarf and thwart her aspirations, 
but to accept her life with its environ- 
ments as God-given, and with all its lim- 
itations to press on to greater things. 

Lesbia went to the door with their guest 
that evening. The tall, gray-haired min- 
ister looked down upon her with kind 
eyes. ‘‘That was a very nice supper, Les- 
bia,’’ he said, laying a fatherly hand on 
her young shoulder. ‘I don’t know when 
I have enjoyed anything more. It is easy 
to see to whom I am indebted for it.”’ 

Lesbia smiled. ‘It is we who are in- 
debted to you,’ she answered gently. 
‘*Didn’t you notice how much you helped 
mother? She’ll think of it for a month.” 
She looked up at the tall figure impul- 
sively. 

‘‘Mother and father wanted you to come 
so much,”’ she added, ‘-but I—I thought 
we hadn’t things fine enough. I wanted 
new dishes and cut-glass, and we coul?n’t 
have them, so I felt rebellious. I wasn’t 
going to ask you atall, until you preached 
ov Shamgar and his ox-goad, and then it 
came to me to make the best of what I 
had. So I’m going to.” 

They stood in the opendoor. The min- 
ister laid a hand on the golden head. He 
read the new look of submission in the 
girlish face, the spirit of meeknesa that 
bad lately come to her. He foresaw 
struggles before her, but in the end, with 
this new grace in her heart, there would 
be success and victory, ‘‘She will make 
a fine woman,”’ he thought. 

He looked off across the moonlit hills, 
thinking of his own life, and of the years 
when he, too, had fought against the 
hardness of his lot; of those hard years 
before he had learned to overcome, to 
sacrifice, to serve, to be humble. 

‘*Keep it up, Lesbia,”’ he said. 
night!’’— Youth's Companion. 


‘Good 





A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S NEW BUSINESS. 

There is an enterprising young woman 
on Clinch Street, Knoxville, Tenn., who 
is making a success in a business not 
usually followed by women. Miss Mere- 
dith can paint a sign as well as a man, 
and what is more, she is getting a man’s 
pay for doing it. A Knoxville paper says: 

“It is surprising that more women do 
not enter the painter’s trade. The paint- 
ing of the inside of houses would be a 
very suitable work forthem. It requires 
less muscular force than sweeping or 
washing, and no more training or intelli- 
gence. Will not some one start a school 
for instructing women in the painter’s 
trade?”’ 


CATHOLIC WOMEN’S HOTEL. 

The new hotel for Catholic women at 
No. 29 West 17th Street, New York City, 
the Maria Paredes, is to be run on a pure- 
ly business basis, with a number of well- 
known Catholic women backing the ven- 
ture. It is not to be in any sense a char- 
ity, and the lowest price for board will be 
$8 per week. In connection with it, how- 
ever, it is planned to run another house 
for deserving young Catholic women who 
are unable to pay much, if anything, for 
their board. 








A TEACHER HONORED. 

For fifty years Miss Amelia H. Pitman 
has ‘honored her profession’’ by teaching 
in the Lyman School in East Boston. 

The teachers of the school gave a dainty 
banquet to Miss Pitman and a few invited 
guests, Sept. 29. There were speeches, 
filwers, and a purse of gold. In brief, it 
was a golden occasion, and much enjoyed. 

Mr. Kelly, the principal of the school, 
among many appreciative remarks, said 
Miss Pitman was the most patriotic per- 
son he had ever known, and if she had 
been a man she would have led heroes! 

One of the guests wanted to interrupt 
and say, ‘‘And yet the Legislature of 
Massachusetts will not permit this most 
patriotic woman to drop a ballot to ex- 
press her patriotism!”’ J. W. 8. 


COLORADO HAS TRIED IT. 





The Colorado Springs Gazett., in com- 
menting upon the failure of the Kansas 
Legislature to grant presidential suffrage 
to the women of that State, says: 

**The people of Colorado have reason to 
feel that the Kansas legislators have made 
a mistake inthis matter. Equal suffrage 
has worked well in Colorado, and there is 
no reason to believe that it would not 
work well in Kansas. While it has not 
accomplished everything that its enthusi- 
astic advocates predicted, it has unques- 
tionably raised the general tone of public 
affairs, and it has given the women of 
Colorado a voice in the public affairs to 
which they are justly entitled, and which 
it is for the general welfare that they 
should have. 

**So far as Colorado is concerned, woman 





suffrage is a success, and we believe it 
would be a success in any community 
where it was given an intelligent trial, It 
is something thatis in accord with the 
spirit of American institutions, involving 
the principles of justice, liberty, equal- 
ty, self-government and the dignity of 
womanhood. The successive defeats of 
equal suffrage at the hands of double- 
dealing legislators will be only a tempo- 
rary setback to a cause that has right be- 
hind it, and the success of the experi- 
ment wherever tried must inevitably lead 
to its ever-increasing endorsement by the 
people.”’ 





ENLISTING THE CHILDREN. 


“The women of Carlisle, Pa., have been 
doing some remarkable town improve- 
ment work. A writer inthe Chautauquan 
says: 

“Of course, every one interested in mu- 
nicipal progress knows how important it 
is to enlist children in the cause—to at- 
tract their attention to the practical duties 
of life. They are sensitive to appeals, see 
quickly local needs, and are soon actively 
helpful. We have a large and flourishing 
‘Children’s League of Good Citizenship’ 
which our club established in the public 
schools five years ago, and which num- 
bers about 1,500 members. The organi- 
zation of this branch of club work was 
one of our early efforts. We were en- 
couraged in it from the beginning by a 
broad-minded school board and superin- 
tendent of public schools, and by a mani- 
festation of courteous interest on the part 
of the teachers. A half-hour once a month 
is allowed us, and at that time each 
school is visited by a member of the edu- 
cational committee. The subjects dis- 
cussed with the pupils are the same in all 
the schools, but in their handling they are 
adapted to the several grades. Civic, pa- 
triotic, local, historical, and biographical 
topics, trees, flowers, birds, and cruelty 
to animals, have all been used repeatedly. 
Local history and local needs and oppor 
tunities we constantly dwell upon in our 
intercourse with the school pupils. 

“Indeed, an effort is always made, on 
whatever subject, to keep the home town 
uppermost. If a child can be taught to 
appreciate that which is worthiest and 
best in his own community, to disapprove 
of that which is lamentable in his sur- 
roundings, he will quickly develop an ac- 
tive interest in affairs that is apt to be 
permanent,”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Lewiston Club clebrated the Lucy 
Stone day Aug. 13, but the Portland Equal 
Suffrage Club deferred it until its meeting 
Sept. 19. The poem on that occasion by 
Mrs. Helen H. Rich was printed in full in 
the Woman’s JouRNAL., The paper by 
Mrs. Lydia Burgess was as follows: 


There could be no more fitting and no 
more delightful opening to our season of 
earnest work than this commemoration of 
the life of Lucy Stone. Well wrote Long- 
fellow: 

The tidal wave of noble souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares. 


That we may be lifted, that we may see 
with clearer vision the field of work, 
that we may be more deeply impressed 
with the value and the power of the 
individual, we have called into our midst 
her sweet presence. She herself once 
sent. this message to a meeting when 
she was too ill to be present: ‘‘Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in the 
name of woman suffrage, there am I al- 
ways in spirit in the midst of them.” We 
will receive into our hearts the ideals that 
inspired her busy days, the hopes that 
she saw coming slowly to fruition, and 
above all the undaunted spirit that led 
her forth and sustained her amid all her 
trials. 

Said a friend to me to-day, “Life is a 
battle, a constant struggle.’”’ Her life 
shall speak to us also on that point. I 
cannot willingly assent to such doctrine, 
and her life teaches me otherwise. Yet, 
one says, where has there lived an earnest 
worker in the Master’s vineyard, the rec- 
ord of whose life has not told of struggle, 
of obstacle, of defeat oft and oft repeated? 
We may read this on the pages of Lucy 
Stone’s biography. But is that the word 
she gives? I ween not. She would not 
have itso. Heaven’s great law, it seems 
to me, is the law of divine energy, of 
force in action, of creative vitality. When 
we can rise to the highest thought of our 
life—when we can reach to the deepest 
motive and incentive, we must realize that 
all these seeming obstacles (and obstacles 
there are) form merely the circumstance, 
the condition. The power that subdues, 
that overcomes, that ignores possibly, is 
the life of equipoise, of self-trust, such as 
Lucy Stone’s. 

The surging tide that beats against the 
cliff gives us the measure of its own force, 
and, though seemingly impotent, proves 
in the end resistless. And so I do not 
like to dwell upon what seems often to be 
the tragic element in the noble lives of 
our reformers, but rather to hear through 
it all, as in her sweet voice, the chant of 
heavenly vigor, the song of unending 
triumph. 

To stand in girlhood as did Lucy Stone 
and recognize the terrible deprivation 





and repression of woman’s life, though it 
may seem to have been a dark picture 
must rather, I believe, have been to her 
prophetic eye a most glorious vision of the 
possibilities that existed all unseen and 
unknown to most. How beautiful upon 
the mountain top the faces of those who 
cateh such visions, ‘whose voices become 
as those who live with God’ according 
to Emerson, ‘‘as sweet as the murmur of 
the brook and the rustle of the corn!’ 

This, then, is the thought that Lucy 
Stone, the beloved, should give us—:hat 
we love our work, that we look upon it 
not as a burden, but as a privilege, that 
the far-off vision of the end shall glorify 
every step of the way, and that the con. 
stant progress of the past shall be assur. 
ance of complete success, 

Meantime, only patience, the infinite 
patience of heaven, allows us to work in 
joy and strength and peace, for thus only 
can we do our perfect work. 

More and more beautiful seems to me 
that young life with its sight of the far- 
off rights to be obtained. 

Many daughters longed for the oppor. 
tunity of broader education. Alas, how 
many failed to say with Lucy Stone, ‘Jt 
shall be gained for all girls!’ Many 
women must have felt the cruelty of their 
position as women. How few could de- 
clare that such a condition must, should 
have an end! 

What a suggestion to us all of outlook 
and onlook, of seeing and doing. All 
bonor to those who have blazed a way 
through the thicket for us, but shame 
for us if we fail to broaden and improve 
the way for others! 

We need, then, a quickened eye, a hand 
alert, a vision that is pure, then peacea- 
ble, a patience that is taught of God, and 
above all a high joy in living that brings 
naturally the joyous service. 

In all such Lucy Stone has led the way, 
and may we faithfully follow. 

Miss Charlotte J. Thomas told of her 
first meeting with Lucy in the forties, as 
she and Parker Pillsbury came into the 
parlors of Mrs. Oliver Dennett from an 
anti-slavery meeting at Brunswick. 

“I see her now,” said Miss Thomas, 
‘“‘with her rosy cheeks and brown hair, 
her brown bloomer costume powdered 
with snow—Parker, tall, with his black 
hair, quite a beau. I was a young girl, 
but was profoundly impressed with her 
sweetness and gentleness, though the 
night before at Brunswick they had been 
most inhospitably treated. No one in the 
village would|put them up, so they walked 
out into the country, and were finally 
taken in and lodged, but were roughly 
told by their hosts in the morning that 
had they known who they were, they 
would not have given them a mouthful in 
the house.”’ 

Miss Burgess read these paragraphs from 
Miss Blanchard’s letter: 

‘‘Dear Lucy Stone converted my father 
to woman suffrage. 

“I remember sitting on her lap by our 
fireside once when she and her husband 
were at our home on one of their Western 
tours, and having her kiss my sister and 
me because of her dear little Alice at 
home,”’ 

Our program for the coming ygar will 
be as follows: 

Oct. 17—The Status of Woman in Ger- 
many, Mrs. Geo. C. Frye. 

Nov. 21—Women of Deeds, Notably 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. R. S. Rand. 

Dec. 19—The Louisiana Purchase and 
What it Meant, Mrs. E. H. Bigelow. 

Jan. 16—Reading: A Conservative, Miss 
Margaret Laughlin. What Do Anti-Suf- 
fragists Fear? Discussion, opened by Mrs. 
Zenas Thompson. 

Feb. 20—Susan B. Anthony—Fifty Years 
a Leader. Suffrage a Means, Not an End 
Miss Anne Burgess. 

March 19—The Monroe Doctrine, Mrs 
S. B. Worcester. 

April 16—Lessons from Defeats, Mrs. 
Lucy Hobart Day. 

May 21—Annual Meeting—Election of 
Officers. 

Lucy Hospart Day. 


NEW YORE. 





THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 
Dear Suffrage Friends: 

I trust that you are all bearing in mind 
that our annual meeting will be held at 
Hornellsville, Oct. 20 to 23. 

Another year’s work will be reported, 
and another milestone passed on the jour- 
ney we are making towards a country 
that will be a republic not only in name 
but in reality. 

While sometimes the road may seem 
long, we can all feel that we are advanc- 
ing toward the goal and are constantly 
gaining in knowledge. It is an inspira- 
tion and help to meet each year and talk 
over our work. I trust that every one 
who reads these lines will make a special 
effort to be at the convention. If you can- 
not be present, will you not try and make 
it possible for some one else from your 
club to be present? 

It will be pleasant for the club that has 
invited us so cordially to have a large at- 
tendance. Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
her sister Mary expect to be present. Our 
national president, the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and others will help to make a rare 
time for all who attend. 

ELLA HAWLEY CRossETT. 
ORGANIZATION REPORT. 

The week of the 2ist was spent in 

Washington County. The friends were 
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pever more cordial or hospitable. Mrs. 
Sisson, of Easton, had arranged the itin- 
erary. The first meeting was to be held 
at the home of Mrs. Wheldon with the 


North Easton Club, on the afternoon of | 


the 2ist. This was the one unlucky day. 
Our train left Albany an hour late and so 
missed connection on the Greenwich road. 
We did not reach our destination until six 
o'clock. We were greeted by Mrs. Whel- 
don, who drove us swiftly to the house. 
There we found that those loyal and kind- 
ly suffragists had waited all through the 
afternoon, and would stay into the even- 
ing. Our hostess had provided a bounti- 
ful supper. Later some of the husbands 
appeared. Mrs. Mary L. Thomas, the 
president, presided. There was some dis- 
cussion after the talk, and a pleasant 
comparing of notes in regard to methods. 
North Easton is doing fine work. It has 
grown from nine to twenty two members, 
who are enthusiastic and energetic. The 
programmes are varied and interesting. 
There is always an original paper; the 
civic cards are used. 

It was my good fortune to be the guest 
of the secretary of the club, Mrs. George 
Wheldon, for two days. 

On Tuesday we drove in her comfortable 
buggy, behind the fleet-footed ‘‘Jimmie,”’ 
to the home of Mrs. Wilson, seven miles 
away. The road lay along the banks of 
the beautiful Battenkill river, and our 
destination was only a mile from Batten- 
ville. Wespoke of Miss Anthony and of 
the days she had spent in that part of the 
world. Mrs. Wheldon drove on to the 
village, where we saw the Anthony home, 
a fine brick house across the street from 
the mill, commanding a view of river and 
wood. We passed Centre Falls, where 
Miss Anthony taught district school at 
the age of twenty, and where she over- 
came the “‘bully.’’ Our meeting was held 
on the lawn in front of Mrs. Wilson’s 
house. Under the trees on the hillside, 
overlooking river and forest, with the 
sunshine sparkling on the water, we talked 
of the eternal truth, of justice and equal- 
ity. Such true-hearted women gathered 
from the farms did not need convincing. 
They were ready to organize, and a fine 
club was formed. The unanimous wish 
of the members was to name the club for 
Miss Anthony, since she had once dwelt 
so near, The name decided upon was The 
Anthony Circle. The dues were collected 
on the spot, in order that the society 
might be reported this year at the conven- 
tion. A number of the North Easton 
members were present, including the 


president. Mrs. Wilson served luncheon 
under the trees. Everything tasted like 
ambrosia. 


In the early afternoon we drove back 
through Centre Falls to Greenwich. A 
meeting was held in the parlor of the 
United Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Ros. 
anna Henderson had made the local ar- 
rangements. The attendance was small, 
and no club was formed, because a presi- 
dent could not be found. A committee 
was appointed to help further work. Mrs. 
Henderson was made chairman. 

Several of the North Easton members 
gathered at Mrs. Wheldon’s on the same 
evening for a social conference. 

After a restful night, Mrs. Wheldon and 
the organizer set forth again in the morn- 
ing sunshine for an eight-mile drive. 
This time our objective point was Cam- 
bridge. Our loyal friend, Mrs. Mary N. 
Hubbard, gave us a warm welcome, In 
the afternoon, a goodly company gathered 
in her parlor, Mrs. Regina L. Thomas, 
president of the White Creek Club, sev- 
eral other members, and two from North 
Easton, were present. There was plenty 
of sympathy with the cause, but it was 
impossible to secure a president for a 
Cambridge society. Mrs. Edith Gay Pratt 
was chosen secretary and treasurer. It is 
hoped that, after a few more meetings 
have been held, a leader may be found 
The plan is to secure a different presiding 
officer for each meeting until a permanent 
president is chosen. That plan has 
worked well in other places. 

We spent the night with Mrs, Hubbard. 
She is much improved in health. 

Oo Thursday, our route lay via Salem 
to West Hebron. Mrs. Irwin entertained 
us over night and we had the pleasure of 
meeting most of the members of the club. 
There is much interest, and an excellent 
programme is planned for the winter. 
The club has started a library in the vil- 
lage, which is most successful. 

Bright and early Friday, the stage took 
us back to Salem. We were met in Gran- 
ville by Mrs. Barden, who, several years 
ago, was a delegate from Washington 
County at the State Convention. Mrs. 
Barden was moving, had had illness in her 
family, and was unable to persuade the 
plumbers and carpenters to put her new 
house in order. She was living in two 
homes without being settled in either. 

But she did not mind this dilemma, hav- 
ing the true spirit of a reformer, whois un- 
daunted by material things. In the after- 
noon her parlors were ready for guests. 
We had a fine gathering, and organized a 





club which promises to flourish. The 
dues were paid, and it is hoped that the 
president, Mrs. Barden, may be with us 
at Hornellsville. We were able to catch 
the afternoon train for Albany. The next 
morning we saw the president of the West 
Hebron Club, who is also the county 
treasurer, Mrs. Emma W. Hays. She 
was staying in the city for a few weeks. 
We had a satisfactory talk about the 
work. Thus ended a pleasant and, we 
trust, a fruitful week of agitation and or- 
ganization. Washington County has 
many fine men and women who are ready 
to hear and to spread our truth, 

On the afternoon of the 17th, we had 
the pleasure of meeting informally some 
of the suffragists of East Syracuse in the 
parlors of Mrs, Fanvie Cochran. Methods 
ot work were discussed, and the prospects 
of an organization. If a leader can be 
found, such a society will soon material- 
ize. Until it does, the few faithful ones 
will continue to meet with the Syracuse 
Club. Mrs. Cochran entertained us at 
supper very pleasantly. 


OFFICERS OF NEW CLUBS. 


The Anthony Circle of Battenville: 
President, Mrs. William White; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Webster Tefft; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Augusta Wilson; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Carrie Roberson; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Emma Wilcox. Under the 
rural free delivery now in use, the address 
of all these officers is Greenwich. 

Granville: President, Mrs, Ida Barden; 
vice-president, Mrs, Genella Collins; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Josie Bump; treasurer, Mrs. 
Grace Temple. 

This club will study current events, in- 
cluding suffrage news. 


THE STATE FAIR. 


During the week of Sept. 14 we kept a 
booth open in the main building of the 
fair. We had a good location, between a 
cheap jewelry stand and a piano agency. 
Opposite was a varnish man, who tried to 
make more noise than the pianos by call- 
ing out his wares. Our booth was trimmed 
with yellow bunting, and furnished with 
a table and chairs. A bouquet of golden 
glow adorned the table. We were assist- 
ed by the following members of the Syra- 
cuse club: Mrs. L. C. Hayden, Mrs. E. C. 
Wright, Mrs. Fannie Cochran, and Miss 
Harriet Goodyear. Over 500 names were 
signed to the enrolment cards. Miss 
Craft had surprised us with some pretty 
souvenirs to be given to all who were en- 
rolled. They were square cards bearing a 
cut of Miss Anthony’s head, and having 
underneath the motto: ‘‘Self-government 
is as necessary for the best development 
of women as of men.—Susan B, Anthony.”’ 
These were tied in one corner with a yel- 
low ribbon. They were in great demand, 
and were the most attractive souvenir 
given out. Miss Craft’s generous kind- 
ness has put Miss Anthony’s picture into 
many a farmer’s home, and thus our edu- 
cational work,is furthered. 

We had many calls during the week 
from friends living in different parts of 
the State— Miss Emily Howland, Hon. 
William Howland, Miss Isabel Howland, 
Miss Lucy Jacobs of Sherwood, Dr. La 
vinia R. Davis of Oneida, Rev. Marie Mc- 
Latchy of Keuka Park, Mrs, Linderman 
of Cortland, Mrs. Taylor of Mexico, and 
many others. 

On Friday afternoon there was a suf- 
frage meeting in the woman’s building. 
Miss Hall presided. Miss Julie R. Jenney 
and the organization chairman spoke. A 
number of names were enrolled, a sub- 
scription was taken for the News Letter 
and literature was distributed. 

The week at the fair was fruitful. The 
work is important and far-reaching. One 


woman who signed a card said she want- 
ed to send the souvenir to a friend in 


Kentucky. One day some one came from 
Colorado. She was enthusiastic, and glad 
to find suffrage headquarters. 

Every assisting member of the commit- 
tee worked hard and enrolled a large num- 
ber of names. It was soon easy to tell 
who would sign. The empty-headed or 
the stupid-looking people invariably 
passed us by. 

HARRIET MAy MILLS. 
(To be continued.) 


The Rochester P. E. Club has arranged 
a brilliant program of lectures to be given 
in the Lyceum Theatre during the com- 
ing season, as follows: 


Nov. 1—Rev. Dr. Dean Richmond Bab- 
bitt, Brooklyn, ‘‘American Lynchings and 
Mobs; a Pyschological, Social and Politi- 
cal Study of America’s Most Dangerous 
Mania.”’ 

Nov. 8—Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, El- 
mira, ‘*The Home of the Future.”’ 

Nov. 15—Mrs. Charlette Perkins Gil- 
man, ‘‘Women and Economics,”’ 

Nov. 22—Dr. Earl Barnes, ‘“‘The Devel- 
opment of Children’s Political Ideas.”’ 

Nov. 29—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
‘The Citizen and the Voter.” 

Dec. 6—Hon. Samuel M. Jones, Toledo, 
‘*Non-Partisanship in Politics.”’ 





Dec. 18—Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dec. 20—Dr. A E. Winship, Boston, 
“The Twentieth Century Standard.”’ 

Dec. 27—Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
“The Woman Who Toils.” 

Jan. 3—Rev. Anna Shaw, “Woman's 
Vote the Hope of Our Republic.”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


SaLtLty—Mrs. Tusss. A quaint, humor- 
ous and heart-stirring tale. By Marga- 
ret Sidney. Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co. 1903. 


Some people say that women have no 
sense of humor, and that their poetry and 
music are too often in the minorkey. But 
here is a story which is full of fun, and 
eveu its occasional pathos is enlivened 
by cheerfulness. Sally, aged 49, an ener- 
getic, industrious woman is dreadfully 
averse to becoming an ‘old maid” at 50. 
So, as no man proposes, she does so her- 
self to poor little Abijah Tubbs, her neigh- 
bor, and fairly makes him her captive. 
The description of the wedding, with its 
‘*percession’’ and surprising festivities is 
comical, Miss Violet Van Wyck and her 
affairs come in as a more serious episode, 
and ber love story lends a touch of romance 
to the somewhat exaggerated realism 
of the helpful and kindly Sally. In this 
story Margaret Sidney has reproduced for 
adult readers the qualities which have 
made her ‘‘Pepper’”’ books so popular with 
children. H. B. B. 


JACK THE FirRE Doe. By Lily F. Wes” 
selhoeff. Illustrated by C. W. Ashley. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1903. 
Price, $1, net. 


This story might well be circulated by 
tke Society for the Protection of Animals 
as a means of awakening sympathy for 
the canine race. The dog Jack is a vol- 
unteer member of a fire company, who 
shares without pay the fortunes of his 
city fire engine. His adventures with 
other dogs, and his generous adoption of 
an unhappy little yellow cur, give variety 
to his life, and his services win him from 
the fire company a broad brass collar, on 
which is engraved in large letters, ‘‘Jack 
the Fire Dog. Presented by his grateful 
friends.”’ H. B. B. 


A Book OF CHEERFUL CATS AND OTHER 
ANIMATED ANIMALS, By J. G. Francis, 
New York: The Century Co. 1903, 


Children delight to think of animals as 
companions and playmates. Here are 
forty sketches of cats, geese, lions, ele- 
phants, donkeys, dogs, and bugs in quaint 
costumes and picturesque attitudes. We 
can imagine the glee with which the little 
folks will study these pictures and find 
out the meaning of the many sly sugges- 
tions they contain. The author entitles 
the book: 

“Some cat-land fancies, drawn and dressed 
To cheer your mind when it’s depressed.”’ 

It is handsome, artistic, and humorous, 

A capital gift for Christmas. H. B. B, 


My Onp Marp’s Corner. By Lillie 
Hamilton French. New York: The 
Century Co. 1903. Price, $1, net; post- 
age, 6 cents. 


One of the queerest things is the tend- 
ency of young people to regard unmarried 
women as having somehow made a failure 
of life. While they idolize and admire 
their bachelor uncles, they depreciate and 
commiserate their maiden aunts. Married 
people, too, while they do not hesitate to 
appeal to the spinster sisters for aid, sel- 
dom sufficiently appreciate their worth or 
respect their individuality. Yet a life of 
single blessedness is certainly preferable 
to one of hopeless drudgery or domestic 
discord. This book is lively and sympa- 
thetic—perhaps at times unduly senti- 
mental, but cheerful, breezy, and sensible. 
It will be read with interest, and will meet 
with general approval. H. B. B, 


THE Book OF CHILDREN’S PARTIES, By 
Mary and Sara White. New York: The 
Century Co. 1903. Price, $1, net; 
postage, 7 cents. 


When a kind mother, to gratify her 
boys and girls, gives a children’s party, 
she paturally feels anxious to provide 
them with amusement. Some surprise, 
something unexpected, must be invented. 
This book contains a series of happy sug- 
gestions for Christmas and T'welfth-night 
parties in January; for St. Valentine’s 
Day in February; for Easter, May, Fourth 
of July, Beach, Mountain, Halloween, 
Indian, Dutch, and Italian parties. Conn 
try drives in autumn, }'cnics in summer, 
sleigh-rides and skati: v parties in winter, 
parlor charades and dramatic entertain- 
ments at any season. Here is a book with 
suggestions for all these. Certainly the 
older people may find it a relief from 
much care and apxiety, and young people 
will welcome so many charming possibil- 
ities as it proposes. It appears just in 
time for Christmas and New Year festivi- 
ties. H. B. B. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12mo, decorated 
cover. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1903. Price, $1.25. 
This story is quaint, humorous, and 

original, especially in the character of Re- 

becca. That deserves to be classed with 

‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ The poor young 

country girl, given by a hard - worked, 

shiftless mother to the care of her spinster 
aunts, fairly conquers her adverse sur- 
roundings. In the cold, lonely brick 
house, and in Wareham Academy she is 
always herself, as her aunt says, ‘“‘the 
beatin’est child,”’ always lovable. She 





does the most unexpected things, writes 
astonishing doggerel verses and makes 


friends with every one she meets. Itisa 
unique picture of rural child life. 
H B. B. 


BLAKE Reppine. A Boy or To nay. 
By Natalie Rice Clark. Illustrated by 
A. P. Button. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1903. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of boys’ doings and hap- 
penings. It is interesting because they 
are described from a woman’s point of 
view, which is naturally and necessarily 
that of an onlooker, not an actor in them, 
Nor is there any lack of graphic incident, 
as is evidenced by the following passage: 

“The pistol shot struck the air, White- 
clad forms sprang up and bounded for- 
ward in a otruge! ing mass. The slight- 
est figure of all—Larry’s—had the lead. 
The next instant the running figures closed 
together in a huddling mass, a dul! roar 
broke out from the onlookers, and one 
figure — Redding’s—fell back, limping. 
The Edson boy dropped behind with Red- 
ding, and Larry Parker darted on to break 
the tape.”’ . 

There is life and animation throughout, 
and, as is proper, all is summed up in the 
closing sentence, ‘* ‘Shake hands on Blake’s 
success!’’’ said Jim. H. B. B. 


| re ee 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 


A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 


For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 











1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal, Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Iluman Problem, 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
a8 of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Rs arene of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi§ 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1Az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough pasate of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

. Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. “ 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in pty oy! and Action? 
th 


ao apeDE 


4. Our Place in Evolution. 
5. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


— . ages four Lectures is complete 

n itself. 

12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 

13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 

h 

1 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
pe per America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 

Mead. and others, Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


_ The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cos: at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by ne B. Black well ; 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Crates of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
gen and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on food 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 certs. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
aflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts fon. usefin debates, many different 
kinds paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include ar ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
ae e, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Utah State Federation lately met in 
Salt Lake City for its 10th annual conven- 
tion. In her opening address Mrs. Chester 
A. Coulter, the president, said: ‘‘While it 
is not our desire as clubs and clubwomen to 
manipulate politics, there are matters to 
the furtherance of which our Federation 
stands pledged that canJonly be consum- 
mated by legislation. Whatever we do or 
expect to do by way of legislation, and 
through our suffrages, we do as women 
and citizens having the best interests of 
the community at heart. If we are un- 
willing to enter upon the larger interests 
of public affairs, it were better that we 
rise and repudiate our suffrage at once. 
If, however, we sincerely wish to attain 
certain highly desirable things, such as 
qualified school boards, and higher moral 
character of the teachers, cleaner cities, 
restricted child labor, separate institu- 
tions for female paupers, female crimi- 
nals, and female incorrigibles, we must 
carefully and thankfully use the ballot to 
these ends.”’ 

The officers for the next two years are: 
President, Mrs. C. S. Kinney, Salt Lake; 
vice-president, Mrs. Elmer E. Corfman, 
Provo; corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. 
J. Gorman, Salt Lake; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Edward Bichsel, Ogden; treasurer, 
Mrs. L. A. Ostien, Logan; auditor, 
Mrs. C. M. Wilson, Park City, and State 
organizer, Mrs, Halbert Kerr, Manti. 
Four delegates to the St. Louis biennial 
were elected. 

The Utab Federation has thirty travel- 
ling libraries in the field. 

The ninth annual convention of the Ne- 
braska State Federation opened at Fre- 
mont on Oct. 6, with 115 delegates and a 
large number of visiting clubwomen in at- 
tendance. Mrs. Doré Lyon and Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay of New York, and Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago, were guests of honor, 
and made addresses at the opening meet- 
ing. Miss Addams spuke eloquently on 
“The Contribution of Women to Social 
Progress.”’ 

The Maine State Federation held its an- 
nual convention in Portland, Oct. 7, 8 and 
9. The 4,000 clubwomen of the State 
were well represented. The Educational 
Committee gave reports on kindergarten 
and nature-study work, illustrated by 
classes of children from the public schools, 
W. W. Stetson, State Superintendent of 
Schools, spoke on ‘The Schools of 
Maine.” Forestry, civic improvement and 
**Women in the Professions,’’ were among 
the topics considered. 

A Woman's Building Association has 
been formed in Toledo, O. Its object is 
to put up a building large enough to ac- 
commodate all the study clubs, women’s 

societies and Federations of Toledo. 

In Pittsburg, Pa., a juvenile court and 
a detention room have been established as 
a direct result of efforts of the clubwomen 
of Allegheny County. As these women 
wish to instil ideas of cleanliness and 
morality in the minds of the children un- 
der detention, they have collected quanti- 
ties of neat night clothes, underwear and 
other garments of which these neglected 
children are always destitute. 

The autumn meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation will be held in Waltham, 
Nov. 4, by invitation of the Waltham Wo- 
man’s Club, with an exceptionally inter- 
esting programme. Among the speak- 
ers will be Carl Barus of New York, who 
will speak on ‘‘The Broadening of Educa- 
tion,” and Miss Mary Applewhite Bacon, 
of Atlanta, Ga., on “Some Problems of 
Rural Education,”’ with illustrations from 
the Massachusetts model school in Geor- 
gia. 

The manual of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration, just issued, is a handsome and 
comprehensive volume of over one hun- 
dred pages. The annual reports are of 
more than ordinary interest, as the meet- 
ing at Worcester, last May, at which they 
were read was the celebration of the com- 
pletion of the Federation’s first decade. 
The Federation president, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, in ‘‘a look back,”’’ calls attention to 
the fact that ‘‘the first vote recorded on 
the first page of the records was a vote 
for the appointment of a legislative com- 
mittee, whose duty it should be to keep 
the clubwomen in touch with such legis- 
lation as ought to interest them, and to 
obtain concerted action if necessary. 

‘At the first annual meeting of the 
Federation the subject of the day was, 
‘What Are the Duties of the Women’s 
Clubs to the State?’ and it was treated 
under four heads, educational, philan- 
thropic, political and esthetic. These 
headings show that those earnest 
workers who formed the Federation start- 
ed us in the right path, and we have been 
advancing in the same direction ever 

since. As our responsibilities and oppor- 





been divided and sub-divided, but the 
trend has remained the same. 

‘*‘We enter our second decade with re- 
newed zeal and courage. We shall not be 
able to solve all the problems of our com- 
plex modern life, but surely, if we bring 
to bear upon a few of these problems the 
combined intelligence and heart of 27,000 
women, some good must result. No task 
is more worthy of our atteotion than that 
of ‘making the world a better place to live 
in’ for the great army of women and chil- 
dren less fortunately placed than our- 
selves, It is our high privilege to have a 
share in this great movement.”’ 

Among the pleasant features of the first 
meeting of the season at the Home Club 
of East Boston, were the address of the 
new president, Mrs. Elizabeth R. McPher- 
son, and the presentation from the mem- 
bers of a diamond sunburst to Mrs. Sara 
T. S. Leighton, who retires after sixteen 
years as president, and the gift of a basket 
of flowers and ferns to Miss Amelia H. 
Pitman, who has completed fifty years of 
service as a teacher in the Lyman School 
at East Boston, and has been an honored 
member of the club since its beginning. 

The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, 
Mass., believes in club extension. It has 
voted that all department lectures shall be 
open to non-members, and the privileges 
of the meetings for entertainment and in- 
struction have been extended to the ma- 
trons and attendants in the institutions of 
Cambridge. The department of civics 
and current events, under Mrs. Joseph 
Emerson, will give a course of lectures on 
‘Historic Cambridge,’’ beginning Nov, 11, 
in the vestry of Epworth Church on 
Wednesday afternoons. An interesting 
feature will be the opportunity for bis- 
torical research in connection with many 
of the famous old buildings. A fine corps 
of speakers has been secured. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland will speak on 
‘*Woman’s Responsibility to the State,”’ at 
the next meeting of the Current Topics 
Club, Dorchester, Mass, 

The Waltham, Mass., Civic Club will 
have a discussion on woman suffrage at 
the house of Dr. Sears, on the evening of 
Oct. 27. This is done at the request of 
several members who are interested but 
bot yet converted. 

The Monday Club of Weymouth, Mass., 
has been holding a four days’ fair, the 
proceeds to form the nucleus of a build- 
ing fund for a clubbouse. The Monday 
Club is composed of three hundred wom- 
en from the several parts of Weymouth 
and surrounding towns. It was organ- 
ized and incorporated in 1896. Its object 
is educational, philanthropic and social 
advancement. F, M. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY WORK CONFERENCE, 


The Conference was held at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Oct. 9, Mrs. Page gewsiting. Dele- 
gates present were: Brighton and Allston 
League, Mrs. E. Frances Brown, Mrs, Ma- 
bel S. Crawford; East Boston, Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith, Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick; Win- 
throp, Miss Mary F. Bolles, Mrs. E. H. 
Libbey; City Point, Mrs. C. H. Adams; 
Young Women’s Political Club, Miss Hall; 
Bostun E. S. A. for Good Government, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park; Revere Auxiliary 
Committee, Mrs. Segee. 

For the Boston E, S. A. for G. G, Mrs. 
Park reported one meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board since the last Conference. The 
Association will take charge of one Fort- 
nightly each month, leaving the other one 
to be arranged for by the various Leagues. 
It has pledged $100 to the State Associa. 
tion. Through its committees it is doing 
school suffrage work. The Brighton and 
Allston delegates reported no meeting 
since April. Illness of the president has 
interfered with regular work. Through 
the influence of this League Miss Sarah 
Cone Bryant will speak before the Wo- 
man’s Ciub on ‘‘Woman as a Citizen.”’ 

The City Point delegate reported one 
meeting in June and the annual meeting 
for business in September. The League 
has now one hundred paid-up members, 
and has asked each member to pay fifty 
cents toward the fuod for the State Asso- 
ciation, 

The College League has withdrawn from 
the State Association, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Catt, in order to form a nucleus for 
a National College League. Individual 
membersare advised to join Locai Leagues. 
The College League has made a gift of $50 
to the State Association. 

The East Boston delegates reported one 
social meeting in June, The annual meet- 
ing is held in October. 

The Young Women’s Club delegate re- 
ported one business meeting each month, 
except during the summer. The annual 
meeting was held in May. The Club bas 
several new members, and has pledged $5 
for the State Association. It was to hold 
a meeting Oct. 11 in the third story of a 
tenement house; Mrs. Boland was to 
speak. This meeting had been arranged 
by a Jewish gir) who speaks very little 
English. 

The Revere committee reported out of 
1,200 possible women voters, 676 regis- 
tered and 362 voted. Revere has no 

ue as yet, but there is considerable 





tanities increased, these subjects have | suffrage sentiment. It is thought there 





are too many clubs there now to make it 
wise to copies another 

The College E. 8. League, Young Wom- 
Political Club and Boston E. 8. 
League areto hold a joint meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, at which Rev. Anna H 
Shaw is to speak. 

Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick was elected sec- 
retary of the Conference until Miss Batch- 
elder’s recovery. 

The Conference voted that its secretary 
make the report for all the county 
Leagues at the annual meeting of the State 
Association, and secretaries of the various 
Leagues were requested to send their re- 
ports to Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick, 76 White 
St., East Boston. 


en’s 


MIDDLESEX Co.—The Conference met 
at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, Oct. 6. Mrs. 
Page presided. Concord was represented 
by Mrs. A. H. Burrill; Lexington by Mrs. 
Ferguson; Natick, Mrs. Tibbets and Miss 
Cheney; Reading, Miss Clapp and Mrs. 
Jewett; Somerville, Mrs, Annie Philbrick; 
Somerville Municipal Club, Mrs. M. M. P. 
Waitt; Waltham, Mrs. Butnam; Winches- 
ter, Mrs. Freethy. As many Leagues 
had not met since the last Conference, lit- 
tle that was new could be reported. Mrs. 
Freethy told of the hard struggle the 
Winchester League had, owing to the apa- 
thy of the Winchester women in regard to 
suffrage, and their enthusiasm in regard 
to woman’s club activities and whist 
Mrs. Page urged the representitives from 
Leagues that had not already subscribed 
to the State fund to bring the matter be- 
fore their Leagues as soon as possible, and 
to do some specific work tu increase their 
membership, to go on with the enro)ment 
work, and to take the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Lexington and Concord hope to combine 
and arrange for a meeting with Rev. An- 
na H. Shaw as speaker. 

MARIAN M, P. Waitt, Sec. 


SoMERVILLE.—At the last meeting of 
the League, in Unitarian Hall, Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz spoke on ‘Homes and Home- 
Makers.’’ The audience was large, and 
there was much interest. It is planned to 
have special speakers at each meeting 
during the winter. 


Norrotk Co,— The second Norfolk 
County Work Conference was held Oct. 5 
at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, Mrs, Page in 
the chair. All Leagues except Wellesley 
and Cohasset were represented by dele- 
gates, as follows: Brookline, Mrs. Barnes, 
Mrs. Hicks; Sharon, Mrs. Kempton; 
Stoughton, Miss Curtis, Mrs, Farrell; Wol- 
laston, Miss Turner; Walpole, Mrs. Pearce, 
Mrs. Ewing. The delegates had but little 
work to report since the last Conference, 
as the months intervening have been 
mostly vacation, and Leagues have but 
just begun their winter activity. There 
were, however, encouraging items report- 
ed regarding results and future plans. 
Wollaston is soon to have a school suffrage 
meeting preparatory to the school elec- 
tions. Mrs. Pearce of Walpole stated 
that the rector of the Episcopal church 
there, the Rev. Mr. George, who is a warm 
friend of equal suffrage, has offered the 
new Guild rooms to the suffragists for any 
meetings they may wish to hold there. 
Mrs. Farrell reported that, as a result of 
Mrs. Boland’s address on equal suffrage 
before the Old Colony. Pomona Grange 
last spring, Mrs. Boland has been asked 
to appear again before the same body, 
this time in debate on the same subject. 
It was voted that the League reports of 
Norfolk County be presented as one by 
the Conference secretary, at the State an- 
nual meeting, and each was asked to send 
its report to the secretary, Mrs. M. E. 
Chase, 172 Aspinwall Ave., Brookline, 
before Oct. 20. M. E. Cuasz, Sec. 


East Boston.—Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
the much-loved president, was given a 
pleasant surprise by the members of the 
League on the evening of Oct. 14. With- 
out her knowledge, all the arrangements 
were made for a Lucy Stone memorial 
meeting at her house. After supper, she 
was decoyed into the back parlor to hold 
a business meeting of the League with 
closed doors; and meanwhile neighbors 
and friends, most of them not League 
members, but all of them lovers of Mrs. 
Smith, quietly crowded into the house in 
such large numbers as to fill the spacious 
parlors and the hall. On the breaking-up 
of the business meeting, Mrs. Smith was 
amazed to find a large gathering assem- 
bled. Her youngest daughter, Mrs. Mer- 
rick, who conducted the whole affair with 
much ability, explained that, after having 
perhaps left the burden of the work too 
exclusively to their president in the past, 
they had wished to atone by getting up 
just such a meeting as would most delight 
her heart, without letting any of the care 
fall upon her. Mrs. Smith made a happy 
response. There were addresses by Mr. 
and Miss Biackwell and the Rev. A. J. 
Coleman, songs by Mrs. Tilton, and a let- 
ter from Rev. James Vila Blake of Chica- 
go, expressing his high esteem for Mrs. 
Smith, and telling how he had been con- 
verted to woman suffrage by Lucy Stone 
when a boy. Memberships to the League, 
signatures to the enrolment cards, and 
subscriptions to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
were invited, and refreshments and a so- 
cial hour followed. People were present 
from a number of outlying towns. It was 
a most successful meeting. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
48 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass, 





COOK.—Armenian professional cook, who un- 
derstands French cooking, and can speak some 
English, wants a place in a private family where 
he can improve his English. Large wages not so 
much an object as English lessons. . Address 
PAUL BEDIGIAN, 52 Crawford St., East Water- 
town, Mass. 





LL 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 





AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


OF 


THE 


Faultless Fitting 





It gives us much pleasure to announce our Fall Opening of 
these famous and popular SHOES. The pronounced success of 
this footwear has been something remarkable, but only what was 
to be expected, and was its due, based solely on merit. The arch 
supporting feature, the flexibility the style, the faultless fit have 


all contributed to their great success, 


But one fact not to be 


lost sight of, is that in boots and oxfords alone we have 76 styles 
to select from at $3.00 and $3.50. Such an assortment of styles 
at the price is unequalled in any shoe store in the United States, 
Please note the fact that the reason 


DOROTHY DODD SHOES 


Are here shown in such a multiplicity of models, is because 
many exclusive styles have been made expressly to our order, 
The display this season is unequalled for striking individuality 


and beauty. 





Among the SPECIALS made for us we 
call your attention to style One Thou- 
sand and One. A decidedly new ‘‘ideal 
patent foxed,” strikingly handsome, 
dressy street lace boot, new narrow toe, 
“spike heel,’’ top of dull kid with seal 
lacing stays, our new ‘‘chic”’ last, produc- 
ing an elegant, dainty boot. Price 3.50. 


Style One Thousand and Two—A very 
stylish boot, made of IDEAL PATENT 
KID, top of dull finished kid, cut rather 
low, fastened with seven large, dull fin- 
ished, covered buttons. Also made on 
the narrow-toed last, with short vamp, 
soles of good, stout walking weight. A 
fine boot, at 3.50. 


Style Nine Hundred and Ten—Blucher 
Walking Boot, of marked character, made 





o ea] patent kid; top is of dull kid 
heel is rather high Cuban, the shape one 
of the new perfect fitting, narrowed toes. 
Price also 3.560. 


Style Nine Eighty-Four is a modish kid 
street boot, plump weight soles, top of 
dull kid, cut lower than the regular pat- 
tern, handsome new toe of medium width, 
sensible heel, A laced boot you will de. 
light to wear. This is also priced at 3.50. 


Style Nine Hundred and Nine is a button 
boot not often seen for $3.50, made of 
‘Ideal Patent Kid,’’ circular heel foxing, 
13 inch “‘spool heel,”’ with fancy stitched 
toe caps, secured with nine small duil 
finished covered buttons, ‘‘gun metal” 
dull kid tops, the most stylish of them 
all. This is 3.50 per pair. 





These few specials mentioned 
style of $7.00 boots. 


have the fit, comfort and all the 


Come and see if it is not just as we say, 


We offer the greatest showing in America of Boots for the fall 


and winter. 


At 3.00 and 


3.50 per pair. 


Do not forget, we stand back of every pair, and have only fitters 
of experience, who know how to advise the proper shoes for 


your comfort and satisfaction. 











MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glace Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 


Attractive things in 


that add distinction to the costume. 





F. FISK, 


Neckwear are also shown, 
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The California Ladies’ Maguzine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 


in every city. 


ive magazine in the market. 


They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by avy 
magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. 
Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


It is the most attract- 








HOUSEWORKK.—A young Armenian wants a 
lace to do housework, where be can also receive 
cnglish lessons, Mrs. Anua H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 
table-setting, oucopeng, and preparing vegeta 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very eweet-tempered.” Address this office. 





WORK IN CAMBRIDGE.—Two Armenian 
students at Harvard, one in Law School, the oth- 
erin Dental School, want some kind of evening 
work in or near Cambridge. Address K. TOURIAN, 
Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass 





MISS GORING, Ladies’ Hatter, is now pre- 
ared to show attractive models in Millinery. 
he will this season make a specialty of Hats, 
Toques, etc., at prices ranging from five to ten 
dollars, at Room 6, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





TO LET.—A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mrs. E. HAYDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 

oston. 


SEVERAL ARMENIAN YOUNG MEN , hob- 
est and willing, want places to help with indoor 
or outdoor work, where they can learn English. 
Address this office. 





PROTESTANT YOUNG MAN, college grad: 
uate, and special! student at Harvard Law School, 
wants to work in a family in or near Cambridge 
while pursuing his studies. Does not smoke oF 
drink; is willing to do any kind of work. Ad- 
dress 8.8. K., care Kurkjian Brothers, 175 Tre 
mont 8t., Boston. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons i0 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 

ston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 


—— 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian young man wants 
plese to do housework. One year’s experience. 





peaks ag Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
John Shamlian, 12228, Washington S8t., Boston. 
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